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TWO PRESIDENTS AND THE LIMITS OF 


AMERICAN 


SUPREMACY. 


President McKinley has been struck 
down by another of the almost name- 
less neophytes of the modern murder- 
sect at the Pan-American Exhibition, 
and upon the very morrow of the most 
important speech delivered by any 
American President since Lincoln, The 
circumstances are likely to leave their 
indelible mark, not only upon the imagi- 
nation of mankind, but upon the actual 
destinies of America and the world. 
The political assassinations which have 
been the moral portent of our time, re- 
duce the crimes of a Ravaillac or an 
Ankerstroem, by comparison, to the 
character of spasmodic and meaning- 
less eccentricity. 

In the long series of tragedies during 
the last few decades, thereis developing, 
more and more a sense of sinister proc- 
ess, of something obscure and appall- 
ing in the characteristics of an era of 
civilization, such as may well exert 
upon the historic mind of the distant 
future the fascination that belongs to 
strange and temporary forms of evil. 
The human spirit of an epoch has its 
maladies like the individual body. An- 
archist murder is not a conspiracy. It 
is a contagion. MetLods of police can 
always break the backbone of an or- 
ganization, but they can no more grap- 
ple alone with the infection of pervert- 


ed thought and sinister example, than 
smallpox can be fought with a blud- 
geon. We are no longer in presence, at 
long intervals, of erratic impulses like 
those of former assassins of rulers, 
from Ravaillac or Ankerstroem to 
Wilkes Booth and Guiteau. We have 
to deal with a disease of society as 
typical of something in the moral state 
of a period as the poison-system of a 
Lucrezia or a Brinvilliers. Henceforth 
the acceptance of a conspicuous ruler- 
ship in the civilized countries must be 
accounted a braver thing than exposure 
in battle, and every great public ap- 
pearance of crowned head or Republi- 
can President a risk worthy of the Vic- 
toria Cross. 

It seems but yesterday that Mr. Mc- 
Kinley was reproached for the pomp 
and circumstance of his second installa- 
tion—though all democracies, as a mat- 
ter of fact, prefer pomp to plainness— 
and was attacked with unhappy and 
absurd exaggeration as the Republican 
“Emperor.” The truth is that a more’ 
typical American citizen, in the best 
use of the term, never held the chief 
magistracy of the United States, and 
that he has died an open sacrifice to the 
traditional publicity, geniality and sim- 
pleness of presidential intercourse with 
the people. The influence of no states- 
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man has ever been more powerful in 
death, and no crime in the previous 
records of political murder could com- 
pare in international significance with 
this. The effect of other assassina- 
tions, for all main purposes, has been 
null or negative. Lincoln’s fate shut 
the complete book. Garfield’s career 
stopped at the title page. Though the 
intended constitution perished with the 
Czar when the Emperor Alexander was 
killed, the consequences in this case, as 
in the rest, were internal. But Mr. Mc- 
Kinley has disappeared just as he had 
marked out the inevitable lines of 
American political development pre- 
cisely with reference to the future re- 
lations of the United States with the 
remainder of the globe. He had de- 
clared, with a persuasiveness that no 
other man in America could at that 
moment have approached, the policy 
which he would have carried out if he 
had been spared. His death at Buf- 
falo has given unexampled authority 
and impressiveness to the Buffalo pro- 
gram. His last speech has become a 
national legacy. In this sense the ca- 
reer of his successor must be the com- 
plement of his own, and Mr. McKin- 
ley, unlike any other American Presi- 
dent, and to a degree for which it 
would not be easy to find a parallel in 
the modern affairs of any country, has 
bequeathed a complete scheme of pre- 
determined action to an executor who 
is the very embodiment of the new 
ideas, and can hardly fail to show him- 
self an even more decisive and 
thorough exponent of the Buffalo pro- 
gram than its author would have 
proved. 

It has been inevitably said that Wil- 
liam McKinley was not great as Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, or even as some 
others between and after, were great. 
But it would be irrelevant to emphasize 
the inevitable. The important point is 
that if he was less memorable as a man 
he was not less memorable as Presi- 
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dent. Fundamentally sound in ability 
and character and full of homely excel- 
lence, he was as completely the apt 
representative figure of his own epoch 
as were even the founder and the sa- 
viour of the Republic of theirs. A con- 
summate interpreter rather than a lead- 
er of public opinion and justly accused 
of “keeping his ear to the ground” with 
too assiduous an anxiety, he was never- 
theless an opportunist chiefly in the 
sense that he was a most careful and 
sagacious judge of opportunity. But in 
this respect the opportunism of Pitt 
or Peel, of Beaconsfield or Gladstone, 
involved a far wider range of incon- 
sistency. Upon the main principle of 
Protection Mr. McKinley was unflinch- 
ing in his conviction, even in the years 
of distress and depression immediately 
after the adoption of the famous tariff, 
when the stars in their courses seemed 
to conspire against the prospects of 
McKinleyism. His first election to the 
White House was the reward not of 
time-serving flexibility, but of a stead- 
fast adherence to an unpromising posi- 
tion such as is now seldom seen in our 
own invertebrate politics. After he be- 
came President, he allowed public sen- 
timent to regulate, as we may say, the 
tempo of his policy—to suggest impor- 
tant modifications of his views, and to 
determine startling developments in 
the action of an essentially moderate 
man. But he never abandoned any- 
thing in the groundwork of his original 
principles in order to deal with a politi- 
cal emergency, as nearly all prominent 
executive statesmen since Peel have 
done in this country, sometimes with 
justification and sometimes without. 
Mr. McKinley’s career, from the con- 
struction of the McKinley Tariff to the 
formulation of the Buffalo program, 
presents a remarkable process of evo- 
lution, but there is nothing in it that an 
elaborate casuistry is required to vindi- 
cate. 

“I believe in the protection that leads 











to Free Trade,” said President Garfield. 
The historical importance of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s career will largely be found in 
the fact that it was the epitome of the 
natural and logical but infinitely mo- 
mentous transition from nineteenth- 
century America to twentieth-century 
America. It has marked in the last 
five years the most decisive epoch in 
international affairs since 1870. To in- 
quire how far the late President was 
originator and how far agent of these 
immense developments would be pre- 
mature now, and of little profit in any 
case. But no man not among the very 
greatest was ever the mediumof greater 
thought, and his name will be always 
as inseparably connected with them as 
if he had been their creator. We have 
seen in five years what no man before 
that time could have imagined. The 
exclusive Republic of the isolated 
hemisphere has become a main and 
universal factor in world commerce 
and world policy. The war with Spain 
has laid the foundations of a naval 
power destined to be at least the second 
in the world. America for Far Eastern 
purposes has become a member of the 
Grand Concert, to be well reckoned 
with by all her colleagues. The Su- 
preme Court has declared that the Re- 
public may exercise Imperial power 
over annexed dependencies and over 
subjects outside the pale of the 
Constitution. Within a few years the 
United States has become the chief ex- 
porting power of the globe, has devel- 
oped the mightiest economic forces 
that have yet been known, has supple- 
mented her prodigious natural re- 
sources by an adequate manufacturing 
apparatus, and has established at last 
the national organization calculated in 
all human probability to lead sooner or 
later to the commercial primacy of the 
world. Lincoln saved the work of 
Washington. Mr. McKinley has trans- 
formed the work of both, and in the 
history of the hundred and twenty 
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years that have gone to the making of 
the United States his name will be con- 
spicuous with theirs over all others. 

The dazzling course of American su- 
premacy has not been an aid to judi- 
cious views and sane insight on either 
side of the Atlantic, and has been the 
cause of boundless expectations in the 
United States that will probably 
prove as exaggerated as the panic 
of Europe. The enormous increase 
in the volume of American ex- 
ports, the attainment of an overwhelm- 
ing advantage in the production of iron 
and steel, the formation of the Billion 
Dollar Trust, the “Morganeering” of 
the Leyland line, the American loans to 
the British and German Governments, 
and the implied claim of the Republic 
to exploit the Old World in every direc- 
tion while reserving a double continent 
for her own peculiar preserve—all these 
things have created an extraordinary 
alarm in European countries, and 
helped to make the “American danger” 
a problem overshadowing not only the 
Yellow Peril, but even the questions 
of militarism and socialism. It is suf- 
ficient for the purpose of this analysis 
to make the most cursory recapitula- 
tion of the astonishing statistics of 
America’s commercial expansion. The 
exports of the United States, then, have 
risen in half a decade by something like 
80 per cent., and have been as follows 
according to the recent report of Sir 
P. Sanderson, our Consul General at 
New York:— 


1895 £164,972,000 
1896 201,168,000 
1897 + + « « «+ 220,000,000 
1898 * «© « «+ . 291,110,000 
1899 255,000,000 
1900 295,600,000 


A great part of this splendid result, it 
must be remembered, is due not to in- 
crease in the actual quantity of goods 
exported, but to the universal rise in 
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during the last two or three 
years. But the spectacle of a country 
nearly doubling the worth of its out- 
ward trade in little more than a single 
lustrum remains a sufficiently impos- 
ing and unparalleled phenomenon, how- 
ever it may be accounted for. Ameri- 
cans themselves have regarded the in- 
toxicating process as the mere begin- 
ning of their commercial triumph. If 
such things were done in the green 
wood what should be done in the dry? 
If American exports could be doubled 
in one decade, what gigantic and un- 
heard-of results might not be achieved 
in another and another? The assump- 
tion has been that the growth of United 
States trade would go on in geometri- 
cal progression, that other countries 
would be left behind by leaps and 
bounds, and that England once barely 
outstripped in the function of supply- 
ing the markets of the world, would 
soon become a very small second in- 
deed. From the influence of this dream 
of a supremacy not simply actual but 
immeasurable, hardly any one in 
America seems to have remained 
exempt, since the establishment of 
sound business conditions, the extinc- 
tion of Mr. Bryan, and the re-election 
of Mr. McKinley. 

Senator Lodge, believing that the 
trade war now opened against Europe 
can only end with the industrial pre- 
dominance of the United States over 
the whole earth, warns his country to 
be prepared betimes with force sufficient 
to repel the improbable but possible at- 
tacks of desperate nations. What Sen- 
ator Lodge thinks improbable a highly- 
imaginative but also highly able writer 
like Mr. Brooks Adams, apparently of 
the young American school, seems to 
think extremely probabie, unless Amer- 
ica shall look well and quickly to her 
armor. These are the thoughts, no 
doubt, of a vividly-minded minority. 
But we cannot wonder that they exist 
when we remember the sanguine com- 


values 
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plexion of official language upon the 
same subject. To the report upon 
trade relations laid by the dead Presi- 
dent before Congress at the beginning 
of the year Mr. Hay attached a note de- 
claring that the United States was 
nearing with astounding rapidity a po- 
sition which would make America the 
centre of the world’s industrial, com- 
mercial and financial activity. Already 
in the message following his second 
installation on March 4, Mr. McKinley 
had foreshadowed the Buffalo speech. 
The President laid stress upon the vital 
importance of giving freer play, by the 
conclusion of reciprocity treaties on 
liberal terms, to the expansive forces 
of American trade. Finally in the But- 
falo speech itself, upon the day before 
he received the mortal blow, Mr. Mc- 
Kinley celebrated President’s day at 
the Pan-American exhibition by ad- 
dressing a vast concourse in terms in- 
dicating that expansion and the means 
of expansion must be regarded as the 
absorbing issues of American politics. 
The broad features of Mr. McKinley’s 
moral legacy to the American people 
are worth keeping in mind. “Our ca- 
pacity to produce has increased so 
enormously,” said the President, “and 
our products have so multiplied, that 
the problem of more markets requires 
urgent and immediate attention. Only 
a broad and enlightened policy will 
keep what we have. By sensible trade 
arrangements which do not interrupt 
our home production we shall extend 
the outlets for our increasing surplus. 
We must not repose in the financial se- 
curity that we can forever sell every- 
thing and buy little or nothing. ... 
The period of exclusiveness is past. 
The expansion of our trade and com- 
merce is a pressing problem.” Then 
Mr. McKinley went on to outline the 
definite proposals of the Buffalo pro- 
gram:— 
(1) Reciprocity treaties. 


(2) Shipping subsidies. “We must 























encourage our merchant marine. We 
must have more ships built, manned 
and owned by Americans.” 

(3) Direct steamship lines “to fields 


of consumption we have barely 
touched,” and especially to South 
America. 


(4) An Isthmian Canal. 

(5) The immediate construction of 
the Pacific cable. 

In other words, the removal of all the 
obstacles and the promotion of all the 
aids to cemmercial expansion and su- 
premacy. There cannot be the least 
doubt that the Buffalo program will 
exert an immensely increased power 
over American imagination and pur- 
pose in consequence of the President’s 
assassination, and that all its main 
proposals will be carried out probably 
with greater energy and rapidity than 
would have been brought to bear upon 
the work under Mr. McKinley himself. 
But he could have rendered no greater 
service to his country in those parting 
words than in the tempered but saga- 
cious quality of his enthusiasm. The 
popular American conception is ob- 
viously apt to regard it as something 
which is bound to overwhelm a help- 
less Europe by some vaguely tremen- 
dous and triumphant process, indepen- 
dent of all external forces, and in it- 
self as natural and irresistible as Niag- 
ara. 

The American press teems with ar- 
ticles and is covered with cartoons 
which suggest no other idea than one 
which, as a matter of fact, is wildly 
removed from any approach to realistic 
estimates, and wildly beyond the ex- 
treme limits of the possible. America 
has by far the most abundant and com- 
prehensive natural resources of any 
single country in the world. She has 
the most powerful, enterprising and 
far-sighted directors of industry, the 
keenest and most inventive labor, in- 
comparable mechanical means for 
multiplying the power of her labor, a 
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unique instinct for the methods of ma- 
chine production which will probably 
always keep her some little distance 
ahead in this particular, an immense 
national freshness, zest and élan which 
the older countries are not likely to 


equal, strive as they may. America is 
evidently destined to achieve some 
species of supremacy. But the question 
is to what degree of supremacy she can 
hope to attain. When her enterprise 
begins to pass across the oceans all the 
advantages are no longer on her side, 
and it is still extremely doubtful 
whether the balance of the advantages 
will remain upon her side in- her at- 
tacks upon the markets of the old world 
with respect to many at least of the 
departments of trade. 

Upon the new President's recognition 
of the limits of American supremacy 
it is evident that the commercial and 
political fortunes of the world may in 
no little degree depend. 

As young as the German Emperor, 
comparable with the Kaiser himself in 
personal force, and invested for at 
least three years with almost equal 
authority over a greater nation, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt is confronted by larger 
possibilities of influence, for good or ill. 
upon the destinies of mankind in gen- 
eral than have ever opened at any 
previous time before the occupant of 
the White House. Nor has there been 
for many years a President likely to 
make a bolder and more individual use 
of his authority. In direct power, the 
President of the United States, as every 
one is aware, is equalled, while he 
holds office, only by the Kaiser and the 
Czar alone, and the Chief Magistrate 
of the United States is rather more as- 
sured of the support of Congress and 
the nation than is the German Emperor 
of the support of the Reichstag and his 
people. It is often said that England 
is a veiled Republic. As regards the 
real processes and personnel of our 
Government it might be said, with at 
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least equal truth, that we are a dis- 
guised oligarchy. But if it is permis- 
sible to exaggerate on the former side, 
and to describe England as a veiled Re- 
public, we should hardly exaggerate 
more in calling the American Presi- 
dency an elective despotism, It may 
be an executive institution of enormous 
force in the hands of a strong and pop- 
ular man. Mr. Roosevelt is both. To 
side-track a man into the Vice-Presi- 
dency is a recognized transatlantic 
method of closing an ambitious career. 
But when Mr. McKinley’s successor 
was forced into the Vice-Presidency 
against his will, no one believed that 
his prospects were extinguished. He 
Was recognized by every detached ob- 
server in America as the most likely of 
all future Republican candidates for 
the Presidency. This judgment was, 
under all the circumstances, a remark- 
able tribute to a personality too strik- 
ing and vigorous to be reduced to orna- 
mental insignificance even by the arts 
of machine politics against which all 
ordinary men are impotent. But there 
is a new America since the Spanish 
war, and Mr. Roosevelt is a new type 
which responds to it. As a mighty 
hunter before the Lord and the leader 
of his rough-riders, he possesses the 
physical prowess which is the most 
potent of appeals to the sympathy and 
admiration of the average man wher- 
ever the Anglo-Saxon race has spread. 
His belligerent courage is a moral 
quality no Jess than a physical instinct; 
and, unless responsibility restrains 
him, he will substitute prompt and de- 
cisive initiative for Mr. McKinley’s re- 
flective caution. There is a fine sug- 
gestiveness about the fact that a de- 
scendant of the old Knickerbockers 
should become President of the United 
States at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. But above all these is the 
dynamic quality of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
youth. We have seen what that has 


meant in the case of Germany, where 
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the Kaiser has made the whole system 
of the body politic tingle to the finger 
tips with the electric energy of his own 
temperament. We can scarcely con- 
ceive what youth at the head of ad- 
ministrative affairs might mean in this 
country. It has been said that a Nel- 
son would be impossible in the navy 
under the modern tradition of seniority. 
A Prime Minister as young as Pitt or 
Nelson, or Napoleon when he became 
First Consul, or even as young as 
Kaiser Wilhelm and President Roose- 
velt are now, would seem to be still 
more impossible under the later forms 
of our Parliamentary institutions. Mr. 
McKinley’s successor is ten years 
younger than the average of recent 
American Presidents, and at forty- 
three has entered upon the occupancy 
of the White House at an earlier age 
than any of his predecessors. 

All these considerations alone might 
well warn the world to expect from Mr. 
Roosevelt positive things. His atti- 
tude can hardly be in doubt upon any 
point of the Buffalo program. He is 
the advocate of a strong navy. He is 
something like the apostle of Pan- 
Americanism, and only the other day 
told the people of the United 
States that if they were wise, 
they would warn all European inter- 
ference away from South America at 
any cost. It follows from both these 
positions that he will devote himself 
heart and soul to the revival of the 
American mercantile marine. What 
will be the practical effect of his in- 
tention to bridle the Trusts remains to 
be seen. Upon the question of recip- 
rocity treaties, we should expect him 
to take a more broadly political and 
less purely commercial view than Mr. 
McKinley, and to be still more in favor 
of them than his predecessor. Whether 
he will have the skill to manage the 
Senate, a task which would have re- 
quired all Mr. McKinley’s suavity and 
patience, is a much more doubtful mat- 


























ter, and in this respect the prospects 
of the leading article in the Buffalo 
program may be jeopardized for a time 
by the late President’s death. But even 
in this respect the logic of necessity 
will decide the issue in favor of re- 
ciprocity before Mr. Roosevelt’s term 
is out. Upon the Isthmian Canal, 
above all, we shall be wise to reckon 
with the certainty that the new Presi- 
dent’s point of view will be American 
pure and simple, unqualified by any 
abstract sentimentalism on the sub- 
ject of Anglo-Saxon friendship. But if 
friction ceased to exist at that point, it 
is highly improbable that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s accession to the Presidency 
would prejudice Anglo-American rela- 
tions in any way. He is a man of set 
opinions, and it has been tolerably ob- 
vious that he expects international dif- 
ficulties for America to arise, if at all, 
not from this country but from quite 
another side. In the present exuberant 
mood of America, when stimulus may 
be dangerous, unless Mr. Roosevelt 
proves something like a great as well 
as an able and vigorous man, it is im- 
possible to regard without some latent 
sense of uneasiness the removal of Mr. 
McKinley’s moderating hand. At what 
point then between the views of the 
late President and those of Senator 
Lodge should we expect to find Mr. 
Roosevelt’s estimate of the future? 
The present writer has always be- 
lieved that the industrial primacy of 
America was as inevitable as any eco- 
nomic process can ever be. But he is 
equally convinced that no other country 
can hope to succeed to anything like 
the same degree of world-wide and un- 
questioned supremacy in trade that 
was held by England at her zenith. 
Even if the reasoning should not be 
thought finally conclusive, there may 
be some incidental usefulness in the at- 
tempt to show that American progress 
even in exports has been less remark- 
able than is generally thought, that the 
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American position in the markets of 
the world is still further behind the 
British and tre German positions than 
is usually realized upon either side of 
the Atlantic, that American predomi- 
nance will be far more slowly and 
hardly won than popular opinion in 
the United States conceives, and that 
American supremacy can never be as 
absolute as the extreme enthusiasts of 
the Republic imagine. 

When we are told that the exports of 
the United States have increased in 
five or six years by practically 80 per 
cent., the natural impulse of older 
countries like England and Germany is 
to feel as though their manufacturing 
position were already swamped. The 
most obvious analysis of the American 
statistics would show how fallacious 
is the standard of comparison. We for- 
get that America is for all purposes of 
foreign trade an agricultural country 
in the first place, and must remain for 
a long period a manufacturing country 
only in the second. Even the United 
States cannot combine both capacities 
forever, and if the extent of her indus- 
trial production increases in the meas- 
ure she expects, the agricultural ex- 
ports which still form two-thirds of her 
outward trade must decline. This is 
the singular and doubtful factor in 
the commercial problem of America. If 
her urban population is to be as rapidly 
increased as absolute supremacy in the 
export of manufactured articles would 
require, it is evident that she will need 
her corn and raw cotton more and more 
to feed her own workers and her own 
mills. After a certain point, therefore, 
what is at present by far the principal 
element in her outward trade would 
begin to shrink precisely as the growth 
of manufactured shipments developed. 
For this reason the total of American 
commerce, though it may and must 
show a steady rise for as long as there 
is need to reckon, cannot go on expand- 
ing in anything like the ratio which has 
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been seen in the last few years. The 
force of this consideration appears at 
once from any examination of the sta- 
tistics. We may quote, for instance, a 
table showing the exportation of Amer- 
ican products under the three main 
heads of classification between the 


years 1890 and 1900. 
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What we see at once from these fig- 
ures is that although the increase in 
the export of munufactures proper is 
striking and important enough, the 
overwhelming bulk of American ship- 
ments still go to nourish the industrial 
energies of her competitors. Since 
1895, when the great business revival 
began, we perceive that the exports of 
agricultural and miscellaneous prod- 
ucts alone—that is to say, of food and 
raw materials generally—have risen by 
mere than 70 per cent. 

With regard to manufactured ar- 


ticles, upon the other hand, by far the 
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heaviest part of the increase in value 
occurred in 1899 and 1900, when, as Sir 
P. Sanderson has pointed out, higher 
prices worked with increase of quanti- 
ties shipped to produce the extraordi- 
nary rise in total value, which we are 
apt to attribute to an augmented bulk 
of trade alone. Nor has the develop- 
ment of American manufactured ex- 
ports, even in volume, been due mainly 
to the superior intrinsic force of trans- 
Atlantic competition. The American 
market was, to a considerable extent, 
ealled upon to satisfy the demand 
which England aud Germany were too 
prosperous to meet. The utmost pro- 
ductive resources of the two latter 
countries have been engaged to the hilt, 
The difficulty has been in each case not 
to obtain orders, but to obtain labor. 
With us the unemployed problem prac- 
tically disappeared. With Germany the 
flow of emigration has been stopped in 
the same way. It is not going too far 
to say that neither of the two great in- 
dustrial countries of Europe could have 
been more prosperous during the very 
period of the apparently prodigious ex- 
pansion of American if the 
competition of America had simply not 
existed. It can scarcely be urged, on 
this head, that the German commercial 
crisis has been caused by trans-Atlantic 
success. We had our similar reactions 
when we had no foreign competitor to 
fear, and even the Chinese safeguard 
of the prohibitive tariff did not enable 
America in the early years of the last 
decade to avoid the inevitable sinking 
that follows the swelling of the wave. 
It is clear, therefore, that upon the true 
basis of comparison, taking account of 
the relative position of the three princi- 
pal industrial countries in manufac- 
tured exports alone, there is no cause 
for anything like the nervous panic 
which has been caused by misconcep- 
tion of the real character of recent 
American progress in trade. The de- 
cline from the floo¢c-mark of last year 


exports, 














has already appeared in America, as 
well as in England and Germany. We 
shall require to correct the compuara- 
tively facile results achieved on the 
part of all three countries during the 
long boom by the future figures of the 
corresponding period of depression, be- 
fore we can obtain possession of the 
complete data enabling the real force 
of American competition to be gauged. 
In the meantime we cannot lay too 
much stress upon the fact that if Amer- 
ican exports developed from £165,000,- 
000 in 1895 to £295,000,000 last year, no 
less than £80,000,000, or more than 60 
per cent. of the total increase, was ac- 
counted for by the food and raw ma- 
terial with which America helped to 
sustain the activity of her two great 


manufacturing rivals at the highest 
level of prosperity they had ever 
known. 


We can now strike a rough but use- 
ful comparison between the relative 
position in foreign trade of Great 
Britain, Germany and the United 
States with respect to manufactured ar- 
ticles. The American exports we know 
were last year £88,280,000; that of Ger- 
many may be estimated with fair 
safety in round numbers at £170,000,- 
000, while the British export of manu- 
factured and partly manufactured 
goods, including ships but excluding 
coal and all non-industrial produce, 
amounted to £235,000,000. Nothing per- 
haps could bring out in a simpler and 
more suggestive fashion the extent of 
the leeway that America has to make 
up as universal competitor in the manu- 
facturing market. From the pessimis- 
tic lamentation peculiar to this coun- 
try, we might have judged any time 
during the last twenty years that our 
commerce was plunging to ruin as pre- 
cipitately as the Gadarene swine. How 
slow in reality is the change in the rela- 
tive commercial position of the chief 
competing countries is shown by the 
evidence of the enemy. In the latest 
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edition of the well-known “Annual of 
German Sea Interests,” it is unexpect- 
ed and refreshing to light upon a table 
of which the following is a translation 
into English values:— 
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From a table like this regarding the 
commerce of the world as a whole, it 
appears that the tenacity with which 
British trade has maintained its posi- 
tion during twenty years of foreign 
competition in the face of all rivalry is 
more than striking. It is extraordi- 
nary. During the period covered by 
these statistics the total volume of 


1 Figures for 1900 not given. 
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transactions between all countries is 
estimated by Juraschek to have in- 
creased from £33,500,000,000 in 1882 to 
£40,400,000,000 in 1898. It is clear that 
our competitors so far have found their 
account in new trade which we never 
could have created alone, without the 
least substantial injury to ourselves. 
That the absolute increase in the 
worth of our commerce runs that of 
our rivals hard is remarkable enough, 
but it is far less wonderful than the 
fact that in spite of the enormous ex- 
pansion in the economic activities of 
Europe, America, and the East our rel- 
ative percentage has only sunk from 
19.7 to 17.4, while that of Germany has 
increased by only 1 1-2 per cent. and 
that of America by 1 per cent. only. 
Even from the figures so far giver it 
is evident that British predominance in 
the sphere of manufacturing trade, the 
only sphere of course in which we can 
compete, is quite likely as tongh a nut 
as may well take even America & gen- 
eration to crack. But the moral is 
clinched by the very notable and elabo- 
rate map of competitive relations in 
the markets of the world which has 
just been drawn up by Herr Wilhelm 
Berndt, of the Imperial Handels Mu- 
seum in Vienna. Basing his estimate 
upon the average figures of the last 
three years, the compiler shows at a 
glance the comparative position of 
Great Britain, Germany and the United 
States in the trade of every country. 
From Herr Berndt’s export map it ap- 
pears indeed that the United States, as 
we should expect, is extending her pre- 
dominance throughout the two Ameri- 
cas, with rapidity and certainty. She 
has 70 per cent. of Mexican trade, 45 
of Canadian against our 42, 30 of 
Brazilian against our 22, but we on 


the other hand have 22 of Argentine 
against her 8, 54 of Chilian against her 
6, and 45 of Peruvian against her 10. 
Even in this part of the world, there- 
fore, honors are as yet tolerably equal, 
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and as the exports of South America 
for a long period to come must consist 
of food supplies, raw material and natu- 
ral resources, which Europe requires 
more than the United States, it does 
not appear that even here the estab- 
lishment of United States trade in a 
position of uniform and overwhelming 
supremacy will be an event of to-mor- 
row. But in no other quarter of the 
globe are the conditions anything like 
so favorable. Distance from the great 
European market, far more important 
than all others put together as com- 
pared with Great Britain and Ger- 
many, and from the Far East as com- 
pared with Japan, is a factor which 
must always go far to neutralize upon 
both sides of the old world even the 
vast internal advantages of America. 
At present to sum up, the United States 
has only 10 per cent. of Chinese trade, 
4 of Indian, 4 of Russian, 12 of Aus- 
tralian, 6 of Egyptian, 6 of South Af- 
rican. In Europe as a whole, exclusive 
of Russia, America, with all the aid of 
her immense agricultural export, has 
at the present moment no more cer- 
tainly than about 12 per cent. of total 
trade on the average. The manner on 
the other hand in which British com- 
merce has struck its old and tenacious 
roots far and wide, is shown by one 
vivid little fact on which the casual 
eye may light in Herr Berndt’s map. 
In the Ottoman Empire, from the Bal- 
kans to the Persian Gulf, we still have 
40 per cent. of the trade, while Ger- 
many has 1.3 and the United States 1 
only. The American people are fond 
of maps somewhat less scientific than 
those of Herr Berndt, showing Ameri- 
ean exports falling in showers of the 
most comprehensively assorted articles 
upon every point of the habitable globe. 
Nothing is left out in these pictorial ex- 
ercises but the percentages. But 
enough has been said to show that in 
the work of establishing a bare lead in 
the international supply of manufac- 





























tured as distinguished from agricultu- 
ral products, America has in every part 
of the world, not excluding the further 
half of South America, an inordinately 
long row to hoe, and must expect to 
meet with many delays that can be 
foreseen, and some that cannot, before 
the end, 

The American people are or will soon 
be the best educated in the world next 
to the German, but they will require 
almost as much time as we shall to 
train a school of commercial travellers 
equal to the ubiquitous Teutonic agent 
in linguistic ability. We are reminded 
again that Americans are also human 
when we find manufacturers in the 
United States complaining of their 
Consular reports, which we consider 
admirable and read in the New York 
“Journal of Commerce” a lecture to 
traders in the United States upon cer- 
tain instances of procrastination and 
laxity in executing orders for Japan. 
When the American manufacturer is 
told by the precocious pessimist, who 
seems to have already appeared in that 
country, that “the German and English 
competitors make the most” of Ameri- 
ean dilatoriness, the German and Eng- 
lish competitor generally may well take 
heart of grace. But the final reflection 
upon the whole subject must be that 
with which we began—the vital charac- 
ter of the distinction between the man- 
ufactured and the agricultural or other- 
wise non-manufactured exports of the 
United States. Even now America re- 
quires two-thirds of her wheat crop to 
feed her own people. Her present ship- 
ments of manufactured articles must 
be doubled to equal German trade in 
that particular and nearly trebled to 
equal British—multiplied five-fold to 
rival both combined, and this without 
counting the foreign commerce in the 
same particular of France, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Austria. It is evi- 
dent that the notion of overwhelming 
all Europe by the boundless production 
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of America is, for all the purposes like- 
ly to concern any one now living, the 
most fantastic figment of the imagina- 
tion. By the time the United States 
has travelled the first stage and drawn 
level with Germany in manufactured 
exports, her own industrial population 
will be absorbing a larger proportion 
of her wheat harvest; her own textile 
mills will be consuming the bulk of her 
own raw cotton, her outward trade will 
sink in one scale as it rises in the 
other, and her net progress with ship- 
ment of American supplies in all kinds 
to the markets of the world will be far 
slower and more gradual than she is 
now willing to anticipate. 

But the point of supreme importance 
remains. It is that of population. The 
mechanical equipment of the three 
great countries must become more and 
more nearly the same. We have noth- 
ing to learn even from the United 
States in textile production, and now 
that British and German manufactur- 
ers have begun to study the methods of 
America in the metal trades, her pres- 
ent margin of superiority in the ma- 
nipulation of iron and steel will be 
diminished. Numbers will tell, more 
and more, in the ranks of industry as 
in those of war. When every allow- 
ance is made for the higher individual 
efficiency of the American worker, and 
this is a disadvantage, as far as it goes, 
which the older countries will never 
quite make up, under anything like the 
present social and mental conditions in 
Europe, what are the prospects of 
America? They would seem to be by 
no means so completely assured as 
might casually appear. In 1891 some 
300,000 of the total number of emi- 
grants to the United States were Brit- 
ish, Teutonic and Scandinavian, and 
something less than 260,000 were Latin 
and Slav. This proportion still went 
far to maintain the racial basis upon 
which the United States had been built 


up. But in the decade that has siuce 
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the comparison has altered 


In 1899 there were some 220,- 


elapsed 
rapidly. 
000 Latin and Slav immigrants and only 
90,000 arrivals from the British Is 
lands, Germany and the Scandinavian 
The restriction of immigra- 
tion a plank in the last Repub- 
lican platform that becomes, from this 


countries. 


was 


point of view, intelligible, and the fact 
that Mr. was a 
Slav does not decrease the arguments 


Melinley’s assassin 


in favor of a more careful selection of 
the elements to which American citi- 
zenship is to be extended in the future. 
But the main point is that the rate of 
immigration is falling, that it is likely 
to be reduced by legislation, and that it 
is desirable that it should be reduced 
in view of the charscter taken by the 
reinforcements of the American popula- 
tion from abroad during the last five 
years. In the meantime the rate of nat- 
ural increase im the new world, strange- 
ly enough, is less than that which ob- 
tains in the most prolific countries of 
the old. In the decade ending 1880, the 
average growth by reproduction annu- 
ally of a population numbered at 50,- 
000,000, in the latter year was nearly 
880,000. In the next ten years’ period 
ending 1890, while the population had 
risen to 62,000,000, the average natural 
increase yearly was only a little more 
than 720,000. In the similar interval 
closing last year, while the total num- 
ber of inhabitants rose to 73,000,000, 
the birth rate was responsible for an 
average of 950,000 annual additions, It 
is curious and suggestive to compare 
the figures for the German Empire dur- 
ing the same thirty years since 1870. 
During the decade up to 1880 the Ger- 
man population grew at a rate of 417,- 
000 souls a year; in the next period, 
ending 1890, the corresponding figure 
was 420,000; but in the next five years 
the Kaiser’s subjects were increasing 
by 570,000 a year; and in the last five 
ther have begun to multiply by over 
800,000 a year. If that rate of accelera- 
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tion, or anything like it, should be 
maintained among a highly-trained and 
nearly population like 
that of the German Empire, America 
will find even the Teutonic rival difficult 
enough to shake off in the industrial 
race before her shadow begins to touch 
ours. This is one of the most interest- 
ing of all the problems of the future, 
and it is one that President Roosevelt 
may have to deal with before the ex- 
piration of the term of office to which 
What 
Germany dreads, above all, is that her 
population, in the next prolonged pe- 


homogeneous 


he has suddenly been called. 


riod of commercial depression, will 
once more begin to ebb away. She 
imagines, not wholly without reason, 


that if she can keep her people under 
the flag henceforth, whether at home 
or abroad, has still an excellent 
chance, in despite of the British Em- 
pire and the United States, of becom- 
ing the first political and commercial 
the To make that 
possible she must upon South 
America in face of the United States, 
or colonize Asia Minor in face of Rus- 
sia. That is a grim alternative, but it 
may become a very real one before 
Otherwise the 


she 


Power in world. 


seize 


many years are out. 
German people will begin as before to 
flow to the United States at the rate 
of 2,000,000 a decade, and that process 
would do more than anything else to 
turn the scale in favor of the most 
sanguine ambitions that Americans can 
nurse, and against every hope for the 
ultimate destiny of Germany cherished 
by the Kaiser and his people. 

For our part, nothing can be much 
clearer than that we should waive all 
technical rights that prevent America 
from doing what she wants to do with 
respect to the Isthmian Canal. If our 
opportunity had been used before now 
with grace and skill, we might have 
made peace guaranteed by a general 
arbitration treaty a fixed certainty for- 
ever between the two great Anglo- 























Saxon powers. It ought not to be too 
late even now, and would provide the 
nation, were its affairs guided by virile 
intelligence, with a_ priceless 
tunity. President 
likely to change his conviction that the 


Isthmian Canal ought to be built by 


oppor- 


Roosevelt is not 


and dominated by 


Nor, if he waives that 


American money 
American guns. 

point for the sake of maintaining con- 
tinuity of policy, can he prevent it from 
remaining the instinctive ideal of the 
great the 
England cannot play with wisdom or 


mass of American people. 
permanent impunity, even under deco- 


reus forms, the part of the universally 


inconvenient power at the one vital 
spot of the whole strategical system of 
the two Americas. To say that the 


American Senate cannot be allowed to 
tear up treaties at its pleasure is one 
But 
it does change the fact that we 
ought to have been the first ourselves to 
tear up the Clayton-Bulwer treaty as a 


view, and there is no answer to it. 
not 


generous man sometimes throws the 
strict letter of his technical advantage 
into the fire. We jeopardized the whole 
of our prestige and the chief part of 
our interests in the Far East for a fu- 
tile quibble, when we professed not to 
object to Russia’s possession of a pure- 
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ly commercial terminus at Ta-lien-wan, 


but opposed the fortification of Vort 
Arthur. We shall make a similar and 
a worse mistake in the present case if 
we do not allow America to do precise- 
she wishes to do with the 

Canal. The United States 
should hold the iron keys of the gate of 
the the 
power to close it against her enemies. 


ly what 
Nicaragua 


two oceans, and should have 


That we should suffer in the end by 


conceding that ambition is unthink 
able, while that the immediate gain to 
the cause of Anglo-American friend 
ship would be enormous is clear, Noth 
ing more would be required, in all 
probability, to make Mr. McKinley's 
successor the strongest exponent of the 


the 
branches of the English-speaking peo 


moral alliance between two great 


ples. Otherwise it would be impossible 
to regard the future without a certain 
that if we 


disquiet, for it is certain 


want to be friends with America, we 


ought not to be found in America’s 
way where our interests are secondary 
and hers are supreme. The new Presi- 
dent becomes at forty-three the central 
figure of the 
every 
the words of Theodore 


the words of a man. 


Anglo-Saxon world, and 
accent has already shown that 


toosevelt are 
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Some years ago a curious accident, 
which occurred at Hungerford, was 
the subject of much comment. A wild 
beast show was located in the broad 


main thoroughfare of the little town, 
when a horse that was being driven 
past was seized with a sudden alarm, 
and, bolting madly, occasioned serious 
mishap to the occupants of the car- 
The evidence forthcoming made 
it apparent that the animal had taken 


iage. 





fright at some lions, of whose proxim- 
ity, however, it can only have been 
cognizant by means of its faculty of 
scent. At any rate there had clearly 
been something, apart from sight or 
sound, which had communicated to the 
horse’s instinct a sense of the presence 
had not 
turbed the equanimity of any other 
passing animals through the day. 
Unquestionably there are instances 


of danger, but which dis- 
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where human beings have exhibited 
a highly sensitive organization akin to 
that of the animal just quoted. There 
have, for example, been many individ- 
uals who could always detect the pres- 
ence of a cat by some unerring sense 
was neither that of hearing or 


are 


Which 


seeing. Again, there very many 


individuals who apparently smell the 
east wind. Before they have risen in 
the morning, ere yet the outer air can 
other than 


their bedroom = by 


such meagre channels as domestic ven- 


enter 


tilation of the usual sort allows, they 
know to a certainty if the wind through 
the night has gone round to the east. 
Putting this fact other 
it would seem as if the gales blowing 


into words, 


over the Siberian wastes have wafted 
across a thousand leagues a something 
impalpable and yet so distinct that a 
modicum thereof filtering through the 
chinks of can 
powerfully 
a closed chamber while he yet remains 


doors and windows 


influence the occupant of 


quiescent, and with only his nose pro- 
truding from the bed-clothes. 

In another way the smell of the east 
is detected far and wide. In Rudyard 
Kipling’s words, it “runs without a 
change from the head of the Suez Ca- 
nal to Hong Kong,” and few, prob- 
ably, who have made that voyage will 
seriously question the statement. 
Again, it is said that the Arabs jour- 
neying across the desert can discern 
in the scent of the air an indication 
that they are approaching pine trees 
when yet they are thirty miles distant; 
while we are not without evidence that 
the burning of extensive pine forests 
will taint the gale across the whole 
Lreadth of the Atlantic. 

Other kindred facts, fully established 
and differing only in degree, are not 
far to seek. In the “Héhrauch,” in 
Germany, there is a well-known odor 
in the air which can sometimes be 
traced for a distance of 150 miles from 
It is commonly 


its supposed source. 
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attributed to the extensive burning of 
peat in North Germany, where the till- 
ers of the soil will at certain seasons 
hoe up the rank growth of their fields 
and burn it on a large scale. A phenom- 
enon of a very similar description has 


been observed in New England and 
Upper Canada. So, according to Liv- 
ingstone, in the Barotse Valley; the 


cause in all these cases being assigned 
to the extensive often at a 
great distance, of grass or forest tim- 


burning, 


ber. 

But very similar and 
tive facts are also to be found at home 
Sir W. B. Richmond states that in the 
middle of summer weather he has 
smelt the “peculiar stuffy odor of Lon- 
near Wan- 


most instruc- 


don smoke and dirt” from 


tuge, 64 miles from London, and the 
writer, who has lived for a quarter of 
a century within ten miles of the same 
spot, can assert that this is by no 
means an uncommon experience. 
Nearly every one probably can detect 
by scent the neighborhood of the sea 
when a The 
wrack and seaweed driving on the 
beach, the spray that vanishes into the 
air with every breaking wave, load 
the breeze with the positive constitu- 
ents of the ocean. Iodine and 
and all sea saits are there. In all this 
our appropriate farulty of perception 
must be brought into contact with 
matter not only impalpable but infin- 
itesimal in amount, and it is no new 
discovery that traces of matter as at- 
tenuated as those we are noticing are 
potent factors in the air, and may 


modify its nature in an extraordinary 


sea breeze is blowing. 


ozone 


degree. 
As far back as 1744 we find Bishop 


Berkeley writing of the air as “an ac- 
tive mass of numberless different prin- 
ciples, the general sources of corrup- 
tion and generation; on the one hand 
dividing, abrading and carrying off 
the particles of bodies, i. e., corrupting 
or dissolving them; on the other, pro- 
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ducing new ones into being, destroying 
and bestowing forms without intermis- 
The whole atmosphere seems 
alive.” Later, but still a full century 
ago, it was clearly recognized that the 
ordinary tests of the chemist showed 
only an insignificant difference between 
the constituents of the 
purest the air of 


sion, 


more obvious 


alr and those of 
crowded towns, 

A variety of researches since under- 
tuken have revealed results of which 
the more important 
thus: The baneful gas known as car- 
boniec acid, present in minute quantities 


more 


run somewhat 


everywhere, was found to be 
abundant in towns, but only to an ex- 
tent that almost inappreciable. 


It pervaded the open country in slight- 


was 


ly less quantity, but on the free and 
purest mountain side it was found to 
be actually somewhat more abundant 
than on the plain. Next, coming to 
the life-giving constituent, oxygen, It 
was presently established that its pro- 
difference in quantity, as 
the streets of a not 
Continental 


portionate 
measured within 
remarkably wholesome 
town, and as measured in the 
country, did not amount to one per 
cent. These bygone experiments have 
sxince been verified by numberless in- 
vestigations made in various towns in 
England; in these which are health 
resorts; in London itself; in towns in 
the Black Country, and so forth. To 
account for the enormous physiologti- 
cal difference resulting from inhaling 
nir that shows such small difference 
in the chemist’s balance, a leading ex- 
pert has stated the case from his own 
point of view. A little more or less 
oxygen, he says, might not affect us, 
but supposing its place occupied by 
hurtful matter we must no longer look 
on the amount as too small. Then he 
puts a practical case. If there were 
introduced inte a gallon of water only 
a few grains of an organic impurity, 
we should pronounce that water ex- 


open 
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tremely tainted. It would be consid- 
ered unwholesome, even though a per- 
s0n might consume but a small portion 
of a gallon a day. But when it is re- 
membered that of air 
thousand gallons is inhaled by each of 
us daily, then the effect of robbing it 
ever so little of its normal purity at 


more than a 


once appeals to us. 

Let us pass on from invisible constit 
uents of the air to those which are in 
evidence to the sense of sight. Many 
crucial, and at the same time most fas 
cinating, experiments have been car- 
ried out, which show us a little more of 
what our aerial ocean holds within it. 
By various has 


sifted, and the siftings closely scruti- 


expedients air been 


nized. In some cases it has been sim- 
ply washed with water, and the water 
evaporated and placed under the micro 
scope. Again, nature's own air wash- 
ings, or In other words rain, has been 
examined in the same 
also has had its own special tale to 
tell. Falling slowly from great heights 
it necessarily picks up on its way, en- 
tangled within its feathery crystals, 
such foreign matter as may be float- 
ing in the air we breathe. A chemist 
can investigate these air siftings and 
display his analysis in a formidable 
array of decimals; but even here a 
readier, though mayhap scarcely rough- 
er, test often presents itself which 
needs no expert for its use—namely, 
the test already insisted on and made 
merely by inhaling air through the or- 
gan which nature herself has provided. 
A mineral, when breathed on will, by 
what at least is akin to smell, betray 
to a mineralogist its own nature. So 
undoubtedly with what is within our 
own moist atmosphere. Almost un- 
consciously the sense that waits on 
the more automatic effort of breathing 
cemmonly conveys intelligence, as val- 
uable and trustworthy as it is refined, 
of the unseen hreath that is stirring 
round us. It is scarcely necessary to 


way. Snow 
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point out, however, that certain condi- 
tions are needful to make this test of 
value. The sense must not be allowed 
to» become blunted. The occupants of 
a close room or railway carriage quick- 
ly fail duly to appreciate the stuffiness 
of the air within, which, however, is 
forcibly impressed upon any one who 
enters from the fresh air without. 

It has fallen to my lot to be able to 
contribute a few facts which may find 
a place here, gleaned while investigat- 
ing the atmosphere by other paths— 
those that lie open to the aeronaut. 
Many opportunities have presented 
themselves of determining the amount 
of matter in the form of palpable dust 
present in the air at various heights, 
as well as on the ground, and it may be 
of interest to record a series of experi- 
ments carried out at the time when 
the recent Sicilian dust clouds were 
claiming attention on the Continent. 

I am familiar with the use of Mr. 
Aitken’s dust counter, but for the ex- 
periments lately taken in hand I pre- 
ferred another method, that of aspirat- 
ing a large volume (and in every case 
the same volume) of air through a 
measured quantity of spirit carefully 
freed from all floating particles; the 
pump used being such that neither 
tubes nor valves would be capable of 
retaining or harboring dust. The ex- 
periments included a visit to the Scilly 
Isles, where, from whatever quarter 
the wind blew, it could be analyzed 
before it reached land. Various parts of 
London and the open country were also 
tested. In these experiments some re- 
markable results were obtained on the 
platform of the Metropolitan Railway, 
where the relative proportion of dust 
particles was found to be small, even 
when the air was oppressive to breathe. 
Indeed, no clearer sample of air was 


secured in the whole series than at 


Aldersgate-street Station, at 10 A.M. 
on the second of May last. at that end 
of the platform which is open to the 
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sky. This was after some days of 
northeast wind, without rain. The 
dust collected the evening before in a 
balloon, sailing in hazy air, 2,000 feet 
above Kingston-on-Thames, was in- 
comparably greater. In fact this was 
che of the most densely-laden samples 
taken, only surpassed, so far as Lon- 
don is concerned, by that secured from 
the top of a *bus in the pure air of 
Highbury, when, however, the breeze 
was palpably laden with dust from off 
the broad thoroughfare. The samples 
taken from Tower Bridge, with a gen- 
tle west wind following the stream, 
were very dust free, as also were those 
which blew stiffly against the granite 
rocks of Scilly from out of the open 
Atlantic. On the other hand the dus- 
tiest sample of all the series was also 
gathered on the rock front of St. 
Mary’s, Scilly, when a fresh breeze 
was blowing off St. Agnes, an island 
only a mile across and more than a 
mile distant, but at the time entirely 
earpeted with flowering bulbs, whose 
pollen loaded and positively stained 
the spirit in the test botile. I would 
remark that a peculiar characteristic 
of the lofty dust canopy over King- 
ston consisted in the large size of 
many of the floating particles, some 
resembling small fragments of straw 
or chaff, which were fluttering aloft 
just as thistle down will be seen by 
the balloonist hovering in lofty strata 
of air in late summer. 

Mr. Aitken, using his own well-known 
dust counter, has recorded some strik- 
ing differences in air tested at low 


levels, and again in the region of 
clouds. On the top of the Rigi, during 


a period of broken May weather, he 
noticed that when surrounded by cloud 
the number of dust particles varied 
greatly at short intervals of time. Near 
the lower limits of the cloud the dif- 
ference between the amount of dust in 
the clear air underneath and in the 
cloud itself was quite marked, there 


























being about twice as many particles 
in the cloud as in clear air at a time 
when the clouds were clearing, and 
therefore a good deal of mixing of 
cloudy and clear air was going on. A 
greater difference was noticed on 
other occasions. The observations re- 
ferred to were all made in cumulus 
clouds. During observations conduct- 
ed one morning it seemed that the up- 
per air had about 500 particles per c. c., 
while the lower air, which was rising 
and forming the clouds, may have had 
somewhere about ten times that num- 
ber. Mr. Aitken clearly indicates that 
floating particles are readily and in 
quantity conveyed by vertical currents 
of the atmosphere. His experiments 
suggested a further most interesting 
line of research, namely, to discover 
by actual aerial exploration any addi- 
tional facts that could be gathered re- 
lating not only to vertical but also to 
the horizontal currents that course at 
different heights overhead. 

Before starting on such voyages of 
discovery, however. certain simple 
experimental facts claim to be remem- 
bered. Let us look at just a few. Take 
a drop of milk or ink, or of any colored 
fluid, and let it gently touch the sur- 
face of clear water. What follows? 
The drop refuses to enter the water as 
a whole, but breaks up into mere 
threads which start away on wander- 
ing courses, though the water be kept 
never so still, twisting aimlessly about, 
and tying themselves into knots, but 
otherwise little affecting the chief 
mass of water until this is agitated, 
or until considerable time has elapsed. 
Again, photograph lightning in minia- 
ture as produced by an electrical ma- 
chine. Which way go the flashes? Cer- 
tainly not in a direct line, but in wan- 
dering trails that ramify mysteriously 
through the air, as though the ways 
they search out were essentially ways 
which could not be predicted. Once 
more, blow out an unsnuffed candle in 
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u room in which there is some little 
draught. What happens with the 
smoke? Here we get streams of gas 
wandering through the air in a 
manner very closely allied to that 
of the course of the ink drop 
through water. It is at this point 
that certain aerial exploits of my own 
that have not been without results will 
find a place. A few months ago, on a 
day of lightest summer breezes, and 
when no clouds gave indication of dis- 
turbance overhead, I started on a voy- 
age of discovery, my purpose being to 
sound the ocean of air up to a height 
of a mile or more and trace, if I might, 
some of the less apparent channels by 
which the more subtle air currents 
move through the free heaven. For- 
tune had determined on giving me a 
rare and valuable opportunity. Not 
only was the day calm, as already stat- 
ed, but the weather had been settled 
and practically unvarying for many 
hours, and, above all, our course was 
destined to lie over that patch of coun- 
try which is probably the most uni- 
form, as it is certainly the most open, 
within a hundred miles of the place 
of departure. To be precise, our route 
was to lie across the heart of Salis- 
bury Plain. 

The equipment needed was exceed- 
ingly simple and readily come by. 
Merely a gross of addressed postcards 
attached to floating parachutes and 
bearing instructions to finders that 
they should have details of the spots 
where they alighted written on them, 
and be dropped in the nearest letter- 
boxes. Then waiting till after the sun 
had reached the meridian, and until 
the dead quiet of the summer after- 
noon had been established, we leisure- 
ly sailed away. And soon an unusual 
state of things declared itself. For 
up to half a mile in the sky the air re- 
mained as calm and unruffled as it 
was below, and for a period extending 
considerably over an hour the balloon, 
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even at that comparatively low alti- 
tude, never got out of sight of the 
starting ground. But though the 
main body of this lower aerial ocean 
was scarcely in motion there were little 
streams or rivulets that were travers- 
ing it in devious courses. This the 
slowly falling parachutes declared in 
a manner not to be questioned. Com- 
monly they would keep attendance on 
the balloon for a little while, some- 
times remaining on a level, sometimes 
dropping away beneath, sometimes, 
again, apparently soaring aloft as 
though they had transformed them- 
selves into kites, the real fact in this 
last case being that the balloon itself 
had lost gas and had descended below 
them. But almost always in a few 
minutes after first keeping the balloon 
company, these little bodies would 
get into the drift of some such 
minor air streams as I have described, 
and at once break away at such a wide 
angle from the balloon’s course as to 
suggest that we had arrived at aerial 
cross roads, and that our companions 
had taken one of the side turnings. 
Then a fresh experiment was tried, 
and casting away a quantity of sand, 
we climbed higher into the sky. Im- 
mediately on this we ourselves found 
new wings, tacking off in quite a fresh 
direction, and vastly increasing our 
speed. In other words, we were now 
in a swift general upper current, and 
so remained as long as we kept the 
higher level. One result of this may 
be anticipated. The parachutes no 
longer struck off from us at a tangent, 
being influenced wholly by a dominant 
wind which carried all before it. None 
the less, however, these parachutes, 
tending downwards, presently reached 
the lower sluggish drift, and then once 
again took to their erratic independent 
courses. Here, at least, was evidence 
of a clear and definite character which 
rendered it possible to form a concep- 
tion of the way in which one current of 


air will course through another or 
else merge and mingle with it, and 
again, how on a day which in our me- 
teorological reports had to be entered 
“calm,” there was a wide over-master- 
ing air stream holding sway at less 
than a mile above the earth. 

Thus we may fairly take it for grant- 
ed that always and everywhere over- 
head, probably even high above us, 
and where the atmosphere grows thin, 
there is aerial flotsam and jetsam of 
many kinds being constantly carried 
and sometimes very far afield. Dust 
storms, when they can be traced, al- 
ways give proof of this. It is no un- 
common experience at sea to find fogs 
become thick with microscopic matter 
which has come from a distant strand, 
and ship’s sails will glow red on our 
side of the Atlantic with an impalpable 
dust that has sailed on upper currents 
from far Brazil. No one doubts, too, 
that actual matter in fine division may 
hail from regions practically infinitely 
remote, and the dust mote which in- 
trudes itself into our eyes may per- 
chance quite possibly be a grain of 
cosmic matter which has come from 
the limits of outer space. 

Could we, then, actually see the 
grosser constituents of the air, they 
would doubtless appear as forming 
veritable dust clouds as varied, possi- 
bly, in extent and character as the vis- 
ible clouds of heaven—riding, too, as 
these do, sometimes far aloft on swift 
upper currents, sometimes circulating 
nearer earth, and often brooding in 
dense patches over certain localities. 
Further, the very mode in which the 
particles mount aloft must almost re- 
semble the subtle insensible rise of 
vapor off the earth’s surface. We see 
the initial stage of their ascent in every 
dust-eddy on the ground. In lands 
where the atmospheric commotions are 
vaster than in our own, the whirling 
up of dust is on a proportionate scale; 
we must, however, picture the manner 
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of rising currents in our own isles as 
different at least in degree. 

I have never known what may be 
properly regarded as rising air cur- 
rents in any hour of the day or night, 
or in any month of the year, to mani- 
festly affect a balloon; yet a free bal- 
loon is an example of a most delicate 
balance. It is true that a balloon may 
be sucked down the lee side of a hill, 
butthisis not a caseof avertical current 
properly so called. On the other hand, 
light floating particles—as down or 
winged seeds—will flit upwards on 
slender air streams that are capable of 
toying with their slight mass. Thus 
the dust-cloud would seem to gather 
insensibly, and, we may imagine, after 
the manner in which, as we have seen, 
ink-drops ramify through water until 
ultimately they pervade the whole. It is 
in the self-same manner that multitudes 
of smoke wreaths may presently merge 
in a uniform universal London fog. 

And thus we may, in imagination, be 
led to picture what takes place also 
with the air’s subtler constituents 
which elude the sight. After all, we 
must remember that smoke is but the 
smallest output of every active chim- 
ney. Its invisible gases go to form the 
greater and more harmful, though un- 
seen, fog, which, failing to escape, be- 
comes the most serious burden of the 
air—the acid and erosive principles 
which, penetrating everywhere, inflame 
our eyes and lungs and destroy the 
very stonework of our buildings, al- 
beit that in actual quantity they may 
be comparatively inconsiderable. 

Going one degree further into the in- 
finitesimal, we may learn, as we have 
already seen, by the refined sense of 
smell, what becomes of matter in the 
atmosphere when it is so attenuated 
as fairly to baffle conception. We have 
abundant evidence of this. The acute- 
ness of the sense of smell among sav- 
age tribes is proverbial; but under ex- 
ceptional circumstances the same sense 
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may become extraordinarily developed 
in civilized man also. There is a case 
cited in the “Phil. Trans.” of an Eng- 
lish lady, who, having from an attack 
of small-pox become not only blind but 
also deaf and dumb, conceived a strong 
aversion to being seen by strangers. It 
happened that once a friend called, 
and begged her (by means of a finger 
alphabet) to come and sit with the rest 
of the family, assuring her that no 
strangers were present. Accordingly 
the afflicted lady entered the sitting- 
room, but instantly started back and 
retreated, subsequently declaring— 
what was indeed the case—that some 
stranger had just entered the room 
before her. She had detected this by 
the sense of smell alone. 

In many animals this sense, of 
course, is greatly more accentuated. 
Far more astonishing than the case of 
the English horse detecting the prox- 
imity of a lion—which, after all, was 
chiefly remarkable for the display of 
instinct—we have the familiar instance 
of the dog scenting its quarry at a 
long distance, while, on the other hand, 
the hunted animal, endowed with still 
greater powers, may scent its pursuers 
across an interval of miles. In this 
fact we are forced to admit the sup- 
position that the acuteness of the sense 
of scent can sift from the air traces of 
matter which could not be detected 
by any chemical reaction, possibly not 
even by spectrum analysis. 

Perhaps there can be found no more 
refined optical demonstration of the ex- 
istence of the infinitesimal in the air 
than in the following beautiful experi- 
ment, due to Mr. C. T. R. Wilson. If 
light from an are lamp be brought to 
a focus by a quartz lens within a ves- 
sel containing moist dust-free air, a 
bluish fog becomes visible along the 
path of the light. This cloud remains 
visible and suspended for hours after 
the light is cut off. 

John M. Bacon. 
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BORN HOUSEKEEPERS. 


By Mrs. Scott-MONCRIEFF. 


Born housekeepers are not necessa- 
rily ideal housekeepers. The ideal in 
this kind has perhaps never yet been 
born into our servant-training, chiid- 
rearing, husband-humoring, dinner-or- 
dering, housekeeping world, or has 
succumbed to its fiery. ordeals before 
her possibilities were recognized. 

The vocation is so trying, makes 
such insatiable demands on strength, 
temper, foresight and judgment alike, 
that if housekeepers, like poets, were 
not continually being born into a world 
that truly neegs both—born with that 
mysterious impelling instinct of genius 
to fulfil itself which is so great a 
blessing to humanity—and if the sup- 
ply were not thus supernaturally main- 
tained, society would surely disinte- 
grate into a dreary aggregation of hu- 
man atoms knowing neither house nor 
home. No woman, I repeat, would of 
her own choice, and having gained 
years of discretion, choose to be a 
housekeeper—to face the trials, the 
discouragements, the criticism, insepa- 
rable from housekeeping—if she were 
not from the cradle ripening for such 
an arduous career. Note how artless- 
ly the embryo housekeeper follows her 
instinct, and how that innocent instinct 
is calculated upon and designingly fos- 
tered by a commercial world. Why 
are dolls manufactured by the million, 
doll-houses contrived and furnished, 
tiny thimbles, sewing-machines, tea- 
sets, flat-irons, mangles, churns, made 
in such quantities as to stock number- 
less shops; and why are fascinating 
dinner-sets, with the most realistically 
colored roast chickens, and pink hams, 
and ripe oranges, and vividly-green 
gherkins thrown in the way of women- 
children if not to hedge in any wan- 
dering fancy and to rivet with pretty 


fetters the little born housekeeper to 
her grim vocation? True, these artful 
lures are called toys, and sold in toy- 
shops, and usually presented to chil- 
dren by those who love them best; so 
foregone a conclusion is it that we 
must all dree our weird, and the hap- 
piness of the individual must be sacri- 
ficed for the happiness of the greatest 
number. 

Housekeepers, then, are born with an 
instinct for their vocation, an instinct 
that may be stifled, or fostered, or— 
and more generally is—left to fulfil it- 
self. Most of our housekeepers, when 
they begin to keep house, are amateurs, 
and live to rue their lack of systematic 
training. We have never known a 
housekeeper who quite realized the 
ideal we meet, though rarely, in books; 
and, before studying a series of types 
from literature leading up to this ideal, 
let us briefly—for it is an ungracious 
task—point out two faults to which 
the housekeeper is most prone. 

First and best, she is too altruistic. 
It is demoralizing to live with a very 
good housekeeper. Her cares are all 
for others, not herself. She leaves you 
no chance of being provident or con- 
siderate, or of enduring hardship. She 
thorough-cleans, preserves, reads cook- 
ery-books, writes store-orders, super- 
vises the plumber, is round with the 
butcher, is as watchful as a dragon 
and as patient as Job—for pleasure? 
No, for the benefit of others, and all 
this so unceasingly that, as I complain, 
she never gives you an opportunity 
of developing any of these virtues, 
but rather makes them more difficult 
for you. 

Her other fault is her limited view. 
Too often for her the world is bounded 
by the walls of her house, and ought 











to be controlled by her laws in all mat- 
ters of expediency. She once said 
characteristically, when her daugh- 
ter’s future husband came, all radiant, 
to announce that the daughter in ques- 
tion had agreed to marry him on a 
certain Tuesday: “Well, I call that 
very inconsiderate of Alice. Tuesday’s 
the washing-day!” 

Our first and lowest species of 
housekeeper, as much a caricature as 
any Gilray ever drew, and yet a type, 
is thus contemptuously sketched by 
Hazlitt, apropos of its extinction in 
the modern process of feminine educa- 
tion, which he respects as little: “After 
visits and finery,” he says, “a married 
woman of the old school had nothing 
to do but to attend to housewifery, 
She had no other resource, no other 
sense of power but to harangue and 
lord it over her domestics. Modern 
book-education supplies the place of 
the old-fashioned system of kitchen 
persecution and eloquence. A well- 
bred woman now seldom goes into the 
kitchen to look after the servants; for- 
merly what was called a good man- 
eger, an exemplary mistress of a fam- 
ily, did nothing but hunt them from 
morning to night, from one year’s end 
to another, without leaving them a mo- 
ment’s peace or comfort or rest. Now” 
a servant is left to do her work with- 
out this suspicious and tormenting in- 
terference at every step, and she does 
it all the better. The proverbs about* 
the mistress’s eye, etc., are no longer 
eurrent. A woman from this habit, 
which at last became an uncontrollable 
passion, would scold her maids for 
fifty years together, and nothing would 
stop her.” Hazlitt was somewhat 
prejudiced; but such a type as he pic- 
tures no doubt did once exist, and was 
probably famous in her day as “a born 
housekeeper.” 


As much esteemed, and as little 


loved, was such a type as the second 
Mrs. 


Balwhidder, immortalized in 
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Galt’s delightful “Annals of the Par- 


ish.” After their marriage, her hus- 
band, the parish minister, relates: “We 
went on a pleasure jaunt to Glasgow, 
where we bought a miracle of useful 
things for the manse that neither the 
first Mrs. Balwhidder nor I ever 
thought of; but the second Mrs. Bal- 
whidder that was, had a geni for man- 
agement, and it was extraordinary 
what she could go through. Well 
may I speak of her with commenda- 
tions, for she was the bee that made 
my honey. . . . There was such a buy- 
ing of wool to make blankets, with a 
booming of the meikle wheel to spin 
the same, and such birring of the little 
wheel for sheets and napery, that the 
manse was for many a day like an or- 
gan kist. Then we had milk cows, 
and the calves to bring up, and a kirn- 
ing of butter, and a making of cheese; 
in short, I was almost by myself with 
the jangle and din, which prevented 
me from writing a book as I had pro- 
posed, and I for a time thought of the 
peaceful and kindly nature of the first 
Mrs. Balwhidder with a sigh. But 
the outcoming was soon manifest... . 
Our dairy was just a ccining of money, 
insomuch that after the first year we 
had the whole tot of my stipend to 
put untouched into the bank.” Soon, 
during a visit to Edinburgh, “Mrs. Bal- 
whidder bought her silver teapot and 
other ornamental articles; but this was 
not done, as she assured me, in a vain 
spirit of bravery, which I could not 
have abided, but because it was well 
known that tea draws better in a sil- 
ver pot, and drinks pleasanter in a 
china cup, than out of any other kind 
of cup or teapot.” Later, the poor 
husband is foreed to groan: “Often 
could I have found it in my heart to 
have banned that never-ceasing indus- 
try, and to tell Mrs. Balwhidder that 
the married state was made for some- 
thing else than to make napery and 
to beetle blankets; but it was her hap- 
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piness to keep all at work, and she 
had no pieasure in any other way of 
life, so I sat many a night by the fire- 
side with resignation, sometimes in the 
study and sometimes in the parlor; and 
as I was doing nothing, Mrs. Balwhid- 
der said it was needless to light the 
candle.” “Her greatest fault,” he re- 
marks after her death—“the best have 
their faults—was an over-earnestness 
to gather gear; and he goes on duti- 
fully to record how he was able to por- 
tion his daughter and establish his son 
in business more handsomely than was 
usual with other sons and daughters of 
country manses, which was all “the 
gathering of that indefatigable engine 
of industry, the second Mrs. Balwhid- 
der, whose talents her successor said 
were a wonder.” 

A more lovable type, though certainly 
not such a successful engine of indus- 
try, is Mrs. Tulliver, stupid and re- 
markably illogical, but a comfortable, 
motherly woman. 

Her cheese-cakes were so admirably 
light that “a puff o’ wind ’ud make 
them blow about like featbers,” Kezia 
the housemaid said, feeling proud to 
live under a mistress who could make 
such pastry. Mrs. Tulliver had been 
a Miss Dodson. There were particular 
ways of doing everything in that faim- 
ily; particular ways of bleaching the 
linen, making the cowslip-wine, curing 
the hams, and keeping the bottled 
gooseberries. When Mr. Tulliver was 
ruined, and bailiffs were in possession 
of the house, her children looked every- 
where for their mother, and at last 
opened the store-room door. Mrs. Tul- 
liver was seated there with all her 
laid-up treasures. One of the linen- 
chests was open, the silver teapot was 
unwrapped from its many folds of pa- 
per, and the best china was laid out 
on the top of the closed linen-chests; 
spoons and skewers and ladles were 
spread on rows on the shelves; and the 
poor woman was shaking her head and 
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weeping, with a bitter tension of the 
mouth, over the mark of “Elizabeth 
Dodson” on the corner of some table- 
cloths she held in her lap. 
Pullet said, “I’d buy-in the spotted 
table-cloths. I couldn’t speak fairer; 
but as for the teapot she doesn’t want 
to go out of the family, it stands to 
sense I can’t do with two silver tea- 
pots, not if it hadn’t a straight spout; 
but the spotted damask I was always 
fend on.” Poor Mrs. Tulliver’s wail 
over her china is _ characteristic: 
“There’s never been a bit broke, for I 
washed it myself; and there’s the tu- 
lips on the cups and the roses, as any- 
body might go and look at them for 
pleasure. You wouldn’t like your 
chaney to go for an old song, and be 
broke to pieces.” 

Another and perhaps slightly higher 
type of born housekeeper is John Mil- 
tun’s Eve—his ideal, one must suppose, 
of woman and housekeeper, but how 
far short of what might be, in both! 
She has always seemed to the present 
writer a prosaic, dull woman, only be- 
coming interesting in the Ninth Book. 
However, she had true housekeeping 
instinets, and when Adam warned her 
of the approach of the Angel, whom 
they ought to entertain: 


Her sister 


With dispatchful looks in haste 

She turns, on hospitable thoughts in- 
tent 

What choice to choose 
best, 

What order so contrived as not to mix 

Tastes not well joined, inelegant, but 
bring 

Taste after taste upheld with kindliest 
change. ... 

She gathers tribute large, and on the 


for delicacy 


board 

Heaps with unsparing hand. For drink 
the grape 

She crushes, inoffensive must, and 
meaths 


From many a berry, and from sweet 
kernels pressed 
She tempers dulcet creams. 





While Adam and his heavenly guest 
ate together, Eve ministered to them, 
and their flowing cups 


With pleasant liquors crowned. 


My next type is King Solomon’s 
ideal, a large-minded and capable wom- 
an, whose traits must have been sug- 
gested by some character personally 
known to the writer, and not wholly a 
creature of the imagination. This 
woman, of two thousand six hundred 
years ago, was strong, active, large- 
hearted, wise. She looked well to the 
ways of her household, and was an 
early riser. She ordered her food and 
other supplies beforehand from distant 
places. She knew the value of land, 
and her handiwork is repeatedly spo- 
ken of. She could spin and embroider 
beautiful garments for herself, and 
weave fine linen. Her children blessed 
her; her husband trusted her and 
praised her. She fed and clothed her 
household liberally, and was open- 
handed to the poor and needy; her 
words were wise and worth listening 
to; and the crowning touch is given to 
a very charming picture in the signifi- 
cant remark, “In her tongue is the law 
of kindness.” 

We have only space for two more 
types. The first has the interest of 
being drawn from life by a hand at 
once skilful and tender. It is Mr. Bar- 
rie’s portrait of his mother, Margaret 
Ogilvy. “She was eight years old,” he 
writes, “when her mother’s death made 
lier mistress of the house and mother 
to her little brother; and from that 
time she scrubbed and mended, and 
baked and sewed, and argued with the 
flesher about the quarter-pound of beef 
and penny bone which provided dinner 
for two days (if you think this was 
poverty you don’t know the meaning 
of the word), and she carried the wa- 
ter from the pump, and had her wash- 
ing-days, and her ironings, and a stock- 
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ing always on the wires for odd mo- 


ments, and gossiped like a matron 
with the other women, and humored 
the men with a tolerant smile.... 
She never went for a walk in her life. 
Many long trudges she had as a girl 
when she carried her father’s dinner 
to the country place where he was at 
work; but to walk with no end save 
the good of your health seemed a very 
droll proceeding to her. In her young- 
er days, she was positive, no one had 
ever gone for a walk; and she never 
lost the belief that it was an absurdity 
introduced by a new generation with 
too much time on their hands. That 
they enjoyed it she could not believe; 
it was merely a form of showing off.” 

The story of the six hair-bottomed 
chairs, with which the book opens, 
records one of the triumphs of this 
born housekeeper. No queen could 
take such keen delight in a new palace 
as did this peasant woman in these 
hard-won chairs. She was ill in bed, 
and forbidden to rise, but so fain of 
her great purchase that, no sooner was 
she left alone than “she was discov- 
ered barefooted in the west room, doc- 
toring a scar (which she had been the 
first to detect) on one of the chairs, or 
sitting on them regally, or withdraw- 
ing and opening the door suddenly to 
take the six by surprise.” Her atti- 
tude towards politics was thoroughly 
that of a housekeeper. “She could 
never be brought to look upon politics 
as of serious concern for grown folks 
(a class in which she scarcely included 
man), and she gratefully gave up read- 
ing leaders,” her son records, “‘the day 
I ceased to write them. But, like want 
of reasonableness, a love for having 
the last word, want of humor and the 
like, politics were in her opinion a 
mannish attribute to be tolerated; and 
Gladstone was the name of something 
which makes all our sex such queer 
characters. But in the idolizing of 
Gladstone she recognized, nevertheless, 
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a certain inevitability, and would no 
more have tried to contend with it than 
to sweep a shadow off the floor. . 

‘l would have liked fine to be that 
Gladstone’s mother,’ she remarked 
once. Her verdict as a whole upon 
her favorite author, Carlyle, was: ‘TI 
would rather have been his mother 
than his wife.’ Carlyle, she decided, 
was not so muck an ill man to live 
with as one who needed a deal of man- 
aging; but when I asked if she thought 
she could have managed him, she only 
replied with a modest smile.” Her 
enjoyment of Stevenson fills a charm- 
ing chapter of the book. “I remember 
how she read “Treasure Island,’” says 
her son, “holding it close to the ribs 
of the fire, because she could not spare 
a moment to rise and light the gas, 
and how when bed-time came, and we 
coaxed, remonstrated, scolded, she 
said quite fiercely, clinging to the book, 
‘I dinna lay my head on a pillow this 
night till I see how that laddie got out 
of the barrel.’’’ With all these intel- 
lectual and cultured instincts, she was 
a keen housewife all her days; and 
when she was seventy-five, “less ex- 
haustively, but with much of the old 
exultation in her house, she prepared 
to leave it, to pay a visit. . . . To leave 
her house had always been a month’s 
work with her; it must be left in such 
perfect order—every corner visited and 
cleaned out, every chest probed to the 
bottom, the linen lifted out and exam- 
ined and put lovingly back, as if to 
make it lie more easily in her absence; 
shelves had to be re-papered, a strenu- 
ous week devoted to the garret.” 

The whole record of Margaret Ogil- 
vy’s life is so interesting that all who 
have not read it should give themselves 
the pleasure of doing so without de- 
lay. 

Our remaining type may be placed 
side by side with this, as a companion 
picture. Though they differ in a thou- 
sand points. they are alike in being 
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gifted women, born and finished house- 
keepers. The last mentioned was a 
Scotch peasant who lived and died in 
our own day; this other is an early 
English Princess, Cymbeline’s daugh- 
ter Imogen, who never lived, probably, 
except in Shakespeare’s wonderful 
mind. We see’‘her as a devoted and 
tender wife, as a stately and gracious 
princess, and a most lovable woman. 
She is playful, witty and wise in 
speech, or cold and dignified as occa- 
sion requires. “Divine Imogen,” the 
pitying courtiers call her; and at first 
sight of her the crafty Iachimo ex- 
claims to himself: 


All of her that is out of door, most rich! 
If she be furnished with a mind so rare, 
She is alone the Arabian bird, and I 
Have lost the wager. 


She dressed well, for when she is to 
wear the disguise of a boy her servant 
Pisanio bids her forget 

laborsome and dainty trims, 
wherein 


You made great Juno angry. 


Your 


When she could not sleep at night she 
was fond of reading in bed—a lovable 
weakness; but she was too good a 
house-mistress to let this make her 
late next morning. When her woman 
Hielen tells her it is almost midnight, 
she answers: 

I have read three hours then; mine 

eyes are weak; 
Fold down the leaf where I have left; 


> DOES. « « 
And if thou canst awake by four o’ the 
clock, 


I prithee, call me. 


Her innate merits as a housekeeper are 
revealed to us later, in a few of those 
significant touches in which Shake- 
speare could make character as plain 
to us, in a phrase, as costume. Twice 
incidentally she makes reference to her 








needle in such a way as to show she 
was familiar with its use; and when 
she wanders to seek food and shelter 
into the cave where her two unknown 
brothers live as woodmen with their 
foster-father, at once the charm of 
her character makes itself felt. The 
three men come home from hunting 
very tired and hungry, glad to remem- 
ber there is cold meat in the cave: 


We'll browse on that 
Whilst what we have kill’d be cook’d. 


The old man, looking into the cave, 
says: 


Stay; come not in. 
But that it eats our victuals, I should 
think 

Here were a fairy. 

Guiderius. What's the matter, sir? 
By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not, 
An earthly paragon! Behold divineness 
No elder than a boy! 


How the three welcome and devote 
themselves to this supposed boy, and 
how Imogen naturally becomes house- 
keeper to the little company, is charm- 
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Her two brothers talk 
about her as they go out to hunt, in a 
rapturous commendation: 


ingly told. 


How angel-like he sings! 
But his neat cookery! He cuts our roots 
In characters, 
And sauced our broths, as Juno had 
been sick, 
And he her dieter. 


Would any but a skilled housekeeper, 
who loved the task, have contrived 
both dainty garnishing and sauces 
from the resources of a cave-kitchen? 
Even though we know they are mis- 
taken, we cannot read without sympa- 
thetic heartache the regrets of the 
three hunters when they come back 
and find 


The bird is dead, 
That we have made so much on.... 
Thou blessed thing! 
Jove knows what man thou mightst 
have made. 


And we sigh as they bury under a pall 
of flowers this “most rare boy,” this 
born housekeeper. 





WITH THE PILCHARD FLEET. 


Looe, during half the year, lives by 
pilchard, thrives by pilchard, speaks 
of pilchard, reeks of pilchard, thinks 
of pilchard, stinks of pilchard. In the 
forenoon the quays are very quiet; per- 
haps a few men at work on a small 
collier schooner that lies unloading; 
down at the ferry a group of watermen 
with their boats on the watch for sea- 
side visitors who want a trip on the 
water, or a couple of hours pollock- 
fishing. But the fishermen proper, who 
are the life and soul of Looe, keep the 
Same hours as Fleet Street—or may 


a trifle 
noon a 


be later. Early in the after- 
stir begins; hardy-looking, 
bearded fellows, boys with young faces 
already weatherbeaten, come and go 
on the quays with the slow walk of 
seafaring people. You see them drop 
quietly and without fuss into the small 
gigs heaped high with empty baskets, 
and slip gently down the river and out 
to where the boats lie moored in a ring 
two hundred yards, three hundred 
yards, off the pier-head. Unless the 
night before has been a busy one, and 
then the boats will be alongside the 
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pier, and instead of row-boats you 
shall see, towards four or five in the 
afternoon, lugger after lugger slowly 
hoist its brown heavy sail and make 
down the narrow tideway, dropping 
easily with the ebb, or towed against 
the tide by a heavy rope from the pier 
in the same leisurely way. But in the 
night it is a very different story. How- 
ever sound the sleep that sleepy Cor- 
nish air brings you, it is odds but one 
night you shall be wakened in _ the 
small hours by cries and bustling 
noises. Then, if you go sleepily to 
your window, you see in the bright 
moonlight the whole quay on both sides 
lined with the luggers, and men in each 
of them busily stripping the shining 
pilchards out of the dark nets. They 
have “shot” a second time, and sooner 
than lose the tide, have hauled nets, 
fish and all, straight aboard, and run 
for home. 

Only one set of creatures at Looe 
are busy forever—the gulls. Morning 
and evening they are circling, soaring, 
plunging or swimming over the narrow 
channel that divides East and West 
Looe; and whenever either Looe looks 
across from its windows at its rival 
over the water, there is always a 
white breast, gray wings, or a dove- 
colored back seen in the foreground of 
the picture. For the fishermen, as they 
strip the nets, toss overboard the bro- 
ken fish, and the bed of the river, as 
you see it in clear water, is dotted 
white with these leavings. Down 
there the dead fish wait till the crabs 
or eels have their will of them, but 
whatever drifts is the prey of the gulls; 
and there is always something adrift 
to keep the white and gray pack wheel- 
screaming, chasing and calling, 
and adding the last touch of the pic- 
turesque to the huddle of gray houses. 

To the fisherman’s instinct nothing 
fishy is alien, and I was naturally 
eurious about pilchard. In Looe, as I 


Ing, 


have hinted, pilchard is in evidence; 
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you see him everywhere, and you smell 
him—a strong oily smell—before you 
see him. Beyond these facts, I had 
ascertained that practically the whole 
take goes away to the Mediterranean— 
the bulk of it shipped to Genoa—and 
I had learnt from one of the greatest 
fish buyers on the coast that the pilch- 
ard is nothing more than a big sar- 
dine, and a sardine only a small pilch- 
ard. [t was a proposition, however, 
that the Cornish fishermen could not 
bring themselves to accept; they were 
confident that in any possible mixture 
of pilchards and sardines they could 
pick out the pilchards. I had pushed 
my investigations as far as the curing- 
shed, where there is a big structure of 
econcreted tanks—ten in all—each tank 
able to hold many thousands of pilch- 
ards. ‘The process is simplicity it- 
self. When a new tank is started the 
fish are pitched into the bottom, with- 
out any formality of cleaning, and a 
certain proportion of salt is thrown on 
them; next day more pilchards and 
more salt; and so on, the liquid exud- 
ing from the fish making their own 
pickle, till at last the tank is brimming. 
There the fish are left until sufficient 
time has elapsed to pickle the latest 
lot; as for the under layers they are, 
a fortiori, sufficiently pickled. And the 
beauty of the process is that with it 
fish cannot spoil. You may leave them 
a year or even two years and they will 
not be overcured; and therefore you 
need only barrel them as the demand 
comes in. Then you pack them in cir- 
cular rows till the barrel is full, and 
put it under a _ screw-press, - which 
brings the fish down perhaps a third 
of the way; then iill up again and 
press again, and so on till your barrel 
is packed tight and contains the regu- 
lation weight. And in the meanwhile 
the oil exuding the staves is running 
into a tank and will fetch £3 a barrel 
in Bristol, where the finest of it makes 
eastor-oil, and the dregs go into soap. 


























The shed in question was owned by 
un Italian firm, who have another es- 
tablishment at Polperro, and the proc- 
ess represents an improvement on the 
old method of curing the fish on 
boards. The difference simply lies in 
this, that the fish in the vats can wait 
on the market; the fish cured in 
“baulks” must be sold or lost by a 
Why did not the fishermen 
baild vats of their own? I asked. 
None had the capital. Why did they 
not combine? There had been talk of 
that, but nothing came of it. As it 
stands, therefore, the great bulk of the 
fish that comes in is sold to a single 
firm, who have a practical monopoly 
and can make the price; for those who 
still cure their own fish are few, and 
even they, as has been shown, work 
at a heavy disadvantage. Here in 
Looe, as everywhere, the English are 
paying dear for their unwillingness 
to accept the principle of industrial co- 
operation. 

Curing-sheds, however interesting to 
the amateur, are smelly places, and 
decidedly the real thing to see was the 
fishing itself. So I applied to the old 
boatman with whom I went “whiffing”’ 
for pollock and mackerel, and he pre- 
sented me to the skipper of the boat 
in which he had worked for a matter 
ot twenty years after his time in the 
navy. Your sargeant when he retires 
from the army does not find any great 
stock of active occupations; but your 
petty officer, with his pension of from 
sixteen shillings to a pound a-week, can 
make a very pretty living when he 
settles down in a fishing port and 
draws another pay direct from the 
blue water. 

Tide was dead low that day a little 
after noon, and the Matilda had—in 
the autumn of last year—been got down 
in the morning and was moored out- 
side. The skipper arranged to pick me 


given time. 


up at the ferry at four, and I retired 
to make provision. 


My landlady—a 
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sailor's wife herself—said that Cor- 
nish pasties were the only fare for 
sea-going, and I (in my ignorance) laid 
in a flaskful of whisky. 

At four accordingly the crew of three 
crossed over for me—the skipper, a 
man well up in years, who had fol- 
lowed his trade from boyhood; a pen- 
sioner of the naval reserve; 
good-looking young chap of seven and 
twenty, fair-haired and bearded, but 
showing that Jewish or Oriental type 
which is so common in Cornwall that 
one is reminded of the Pheenician 
strain, as of the Spanish on the coast 
of Connemara. 

By five the jib and mizzen were set, 
the big lug hauled a-peak, and we 
were standing under a light northerly 
air eastward past Downderry towards 
Ram Head; and thirty or forty other 
brown-sailed boats were heading the 
same way. 

It was a Monday, and Cornwall is 
a devout county; so neither Saturday 
nor Sunday night had the fleet been 
out, and they had therefore, more or 
less, lost touch of the pilchards. When 
we had run five or six miles down into 
the bay the leading boats were to be 
seen heading round, and our crew, who 
had all the time been debating chances 
together, now joined in a discussion, 
shouted from boat to boat. “Seen any 
sign?” One boat, it seemed, had seen 
a pilchard jump away in-shore to the 
west of us; but that was rather shoal 
water for a ten-ton lugger like ours. 
And so we cruised round and round, 
watching the other boats, watching the 
water for any sign, watching for the 
plunge of a gannet, or even a gather- 
ing of the gulls, and watching the sun 
also for the time of shooting. 

The theory of the thing is, that fish 
are most likely to go into a net just 
at the change of light; and accordingly 
you shoot just before sundown and 
haul with the first of the dark. If the 
moon is up, as she had been the week 


and a 
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past, before sunset, that is bad; and as 
it was, her rising before the daylight 
was fully out of the sky did us no 
good. 

Still, even under the poorer condi- 
tions, the same boat had taken seven- 
teen thousand fish the week before, 
and thirty thousand the week before 
that; and in the meantime, good or bad 
for fishing, it was about as lovely an 
evening as ever came out of the sky. 

Gray and a little misty when we 
came out, it cleared overhead and on 
the horizon, as the breeze freshened. 
At first only the long slope of the 
cliffy hills towards Polperro could be 
seen. Polperro itself, in the haze of 
veiled sunlight, looked far distant. But 
half an hour before setting the sun 
blazed out in a wind-swept sky, and 
the long low line of the land running 
out past Mevagissey and Gorran Ha- 
ven to the Deadman Point—behind 
which lies Falmouth—was plain to be 
seen. It was just then we “shot,” 
about a mile from the Downderry 
cliff, heading due south. The nets are 
stowed amidships in the space filled 
by the cabin in a small yacht; a cover 
of boarding lies over them. The first 
buoy was flung overboard, and there 
was a little discussion; should the net 
ride at the full depth—sixteen feet be- 
low the buoy? It was decided to 
shorten, as the water was shallowish, 
and as each buoy was tossed out a loop 
was tied on the connecting line. Each 
net is a hundred and twenty yards 
long, and it rides from a line of buoys, 
sinking by its own weight. The buoys 
are fast to the head-rope, on which are 
set small corks, not large enough to 
float it, yet enough to make it lighter 
than the net itself, which hangs free 
below it. Before you shoot every 
stitch of sail is taken off the boat—and 
in heavy weather the masts too are 
lowered, and baskets towed over the 
side to check the way—anda then, over 


goes the first buoy out to starboard on 


the windward side, and float by float 
the long string, over half a mile of it, 
is slowly paid out. 

All about us were boats dropping 
their peaks and starting for the slow 
drift; and behind them the sun was 
just going down into a bank of cloud, 
while the low line of green hills under 
him seemed one translucent mass of 
glorious golden olive, beyond the daz- 
zle of the water. Then he plunged in- 
to the cloud bank, and the barred heap 
of vapor glowed as if molten; and over 
in the east beyond Ram Head the 
gray clouds caught a rosy flush. But 
the golden bank of hill grew solid and 
dark again, and more and more dark 
and solid, as the last of the sun’s disc, 
clear for a moment above the hill-crest, 
sank out of sight. And the net was 
still paying out Slowly, slowly, till it 
came to the last knot, and the young 
sailor spat on it—“There! good luck 
go with you,” he said, as the drift-rope 
went overboard after it, giving it a 
clear thirty yards that the net might 
fish out to the last corner. 

There was nothing to do now but 
drift wherever the tide and breeze 
might choose to take us—nothing but 
to put a lamp amidships for a signal 
that we were a fishing-boat and un- 
manageable. <A trawler out of Plym- 
outh came up through the fleet, and 
excited the indignation of our crew, 
for instead of a side-light she carried 
one at the masthead, which should sig- 
nify that she also had her net shot 
and was out of control. She was go- 
ing to shoot in-shore of us, along the 
sand, and the sight of her started one 
of those disquisitions on the whole 
race of trawlers that begin whenever 
fishermen are together. Here, as 
everywhere else, anathemas are heaped 
on the steam-trawler; hake and gurnet, 
fish that used to be had in the thou- 
sands on this coast, are now hardly 
fished for, and all because the whole 
ground has been scratched and torn 
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up and the spawn destroyed. So at 
least the naval reserve man stated it 
while we were rigging a couple of 


lines to fish for pollock. It was a dis- 
couraging business at the outset, for 
the little chad (as they call the small 
sea bream here) nibbled off bait after 
bait, and with impunity, until one, 
larger or rasher than the rest, took 
the hook in his mouth, and his tougher 
flesh made a more useful bait than the 
half-pickled pilchard. Presently a pol- 
lock came, but a small one, not two 
pounds weight; and then the skipper 
took one line and I the other. One 
would say the hand-line fishing should 
put every one on a level, but the fact 
is that he Lauled in nine or ten of the 
beautiful olive-Lrown fish, running 
about three pounds weight, while I got 
barely one. If pollock were only as 
good as they looked—or if they were 
couked as an Italian of the Riviera 
would cook them—what an excellent 
thing a pollock would be! 

The moon was well up by now, 
making a silver shine over the sea and 
all about as the lights were bobbing 
and twinkling on the gray water; and 
the skipper, even while he hauled in 
the pollock, had his mind on pilchard. 
We were hardly shot before there was 
sign and no mistaking it. Suddenly 
from astern of us—but away on our 
lee, alas!—there arose a screaming of 
gulls. There they were, thick as bees, 
rising and settling, screaming and 
fighting, while at the noise gray wings 
came silently and swiftly flitting low 
over the water to join in the bickering 
and the spoil. The next net east of 
ours had struck a school: if the fish 
had been in number sufficient to carry 
the net down they would have headed 
for the bottom; but when the net is too 
strong for them to move it, they put 
their noses up and the whole thing 
comes to the surface, while the greedy 
gulls peck and tear among the strug- 
glers. As we watched, the water took 
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a different color, whitened and 
smoothed round the mass. That was 
the oil coming out of the pilchards, 
they told me. The cry subsided a 
little, then broke out in a new place 
farther east again—some one else had 
“knocked up.” But about our net it 
was quiet enough. Still the fish were 
in the bay; that was proved, and by 
more senses than one. “I hear pilch- 
ard,” said the skipper, as he swung 
his bait overboard. At first I could 
distinguish nothing, but gradually 
one’s ear detected now and then, first 
on this side then on the other, the 
dabbling noise as a shoal rushed 
through the water on the top. But it 
would need a trained ear to swear to 
it, even on a night when the breeze 
was so light. 

We left the lines to fish by them- 
selves for a while and stepped forward 
into the cuddy for a cup of tea. The 
skipper praised my landlady’s pasties, 
not without reason; they were some- 
thing in the nature of beef-steak pie 
done up like a jam tart. About the 
whisky I said nothing, for I remem- 
bered that my boatman had looked a 
little hurt when I suggested beer to 
him, and had explained that he was a 
“staunch Rechabite.” He did not 
smoke either, so he told me quite sim- 
ply, “since he had found the Lord;” 
but he was quite prepared to admit 
that there were “good people that 
smoked,” though in his own case he 
felt that it “made for condemnation.” 
So I ventured to ask the skipper if he 
smoked. He had never touched to- 
bacco nor any kind of spirits in his 
life. And the young man 
same. 


was the 
Very pleasant they were about 
it, too, quite free from any touch of 
bigotry; and certainly they might be 
taken round the country as patterns of 
what total abstinence 


may produce. 


The navy reserve man smoked, and I 
hinted to the skipper that perhaps he 
would not be averse to a 


glass of 
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whisky. But the skipper said no— 
without consulting the pensioner, how- 
ever—and I felt that my experience of 
boatmen was being entirely revolu- 
tionized. 

Indeed, if it be not an impertinence 
to say so, these Cornish sea-going folk 
fill one with respect. Pleasant com- 
pany as possible these three were to 
ine—except, indeed, that they were in- 
clined to treat a landsman as if he 
were a baby in long clothes who could 
scarcely be trusted to get into or out of 
a boat on his own feet; and, rough- 
looking people as they were, living the 
roughest of lives, there was not a 
rough word on their tongues. The 
navy reserve man made one little slip 
in speech—I regret to say that it was 
provoked by a mention of Mr. Court- 
ney, who sits for this Division—and he 
was promptly called to order, and re- 
duced to the nicest amenities of politi- 
eal discussion. 

The nets would have been shot for 
an hour and a half when we began 
hauling. In this light weather three 
men manage the job readily enough, 
but in the fall of the year they carry 
a fourth hand, and they must want 
him. And, even of a fine night, put 
an average strong man—say a ’Varsity 
oar—to take his share in the hauling, 
and I think he would have enough of 
the unfamiliar strain. Once the drift- 
rope is in, one man stands by the tiller 
and hauls on the float-rope—this is 
the heavy work; the others fetch the 
net in over the side, shake out the 
fish, and get the floats and the folds of 
net into their place, so that the whole 
may run out again like line off a 
reel. 

As bad luck would have it, the net 
was only too light in fetching in. 
Plenty of it came aboard before we 
met a pilchard, and then it was only a 
stray fishy after that they dribbled in, 
single fish sticking in the bottom of 
Only just here and there did 


the net. 
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I see a panel of the net which gave me 
an idea of what a big catch might be; 
for here the fish were stuck all over it 
in white bunches, and as the net lifted 
this white gleam showed through the 
silvery bubbies, whiter than they. But 
what astounded me was the length of 
the business. I took a spell at hauling 
when, as I supposed, we were about 
half-way through, and hauled single- 
handed for perhaps ten minutes, ex- 
pecting every minute to find myself at 
the end—at any rate resolute to go on 
till I got there. But it was not till 
long after that that I heard we were 
through four of the eight nets, and 
even after a second spell of hauling 
along with the reserve man—it is light 
work for two—I doubt if I brought 
in more than two nets all told. It is 
a very different job from a short heavy 
lift on a trawl, ending with a desper- 
ate heave at the end when you land 
the bag of the net aboard, and see all 
your take in a lump, tangled up with 
a mass of stone and seaweed. With 
the drift nets it is a slow, steady la- 
bor, hauling, hauling for an hour at 
the least, and probably when the nets 
are full, two hours or even more. For 
no matter how quickly you handle 
them, it takes a second or so to wrench 
out the pilchard that is hanging by his 
gills without tearing him and to chuck 
him into the big basket or maund of 
plaited cane that stands beside you 
and fills slowly or rapidly as the case 
may be. There are _ stoppages, too, 
when the net has “rolled”—but a net 
well shot, as ours was. scarcely has a 
twist in it—and sometimes from other 
causes. “’Vast hauling, conger drill,” 
I heard; and they explained to me 
how the extraordinary circular twist 
in the body of the net was made by a 
small conger that had attacked the 
eaught pilchard and “drilled” up and 
up, trying to get it away, winding the 
meshes into what to you or me would 
have been a hopeless tangle, but in 














their skilled hands, ravelled out in a 
moment. 

If it was poor fishing, the consolation 
was that others were no better off. 
Light after light went out as the boats 
got under way—sure sign that there 
was little in their nets—and when the 
last cork came in there were few ves- 
sels left on the ground. Only the 
couple of boats that had “knocked 
up” were still busy away to the east 
of us, and as we hoisted the lug and 
ran home we crossed a trail of floats 
that showed another net not half in 
yet, and therefore presumably full. 

Two maunds—a miserable five hun- 
dred and a quarter—was alt the shot 
brought us, and with the high bright 
moon there was no use to try another. 
In the dark, however, this is done by 
“bryming.” All lights aboard are put 
out, and a man stands on the bows and 
stamps heavily every moment or two, 
the shock on the water scares the 
pilchards, if they are there; and even 
through the night the flash of their sil- 
ver bellies shows as they turn and 
seud. 

It was pleasant on the water, but 
pleasant also to be getting in. The 
breeze that had held steady all even- 
ing died, after the manner of breezes, 
and left us half a mile out, with a 
strong ebb running down the river. 
All the boats were brought up in a 
huddle together, exchanging chaff and 
questions, and putting out sweeps to 
get to their moorings. It was close on 
midnight—and the skipper told me the 
time within a quarter of an hour by 
the position of the pointers and the 
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I was 


pole-star—before we got in. 
landed on the west of the water on 


some rocks, but at the full-ebb of 
spring-tides, the boat could not reach 
the pier steps in East Looe, and the 
youngest of the crew had put his high 
boots on to give a back to the other 
two through twenty yards of water. 
I stayed to watch the result, for the 
skipper was a solid lift, but when I 
got to my coign of vantage above the 
river-mouth, persons could not be dis- 
tinguished. All I saw was a pack of 
boats and dark figures moving in the 
pale moonlight, and all I heard was a 
babel of cheerful voices. It is an easy 
trade under those conditions of weath- 
er, but a chance one. Our night’s take 
was not worth 5s. But with luck it 
might easily have been ten thousand 
—which really means more than twelve; 
for you count by the “long hundred” 
of six score, and give a “lass” in on the 
lot of ten thousand. And pilchards are 
worth at present 8s. a thousand on the 
quay. Divide that into six shares, set 
three to the share of the boat, and give 
each man one-sixth for himself. It 
came in good weeks to £2, in fair ones 
to 25s.; but a man working at it week 
in and week out does not average £1 
a week, they say—the wage of a farm 
laborer or little better, and earned at 
a far more dangerous trade. But a 
trade of infinite variety and excite- 
ment, one would think, with the touch 
of gambling always present, beyond 
the death hazard; and I would sooner 
earn £1 a-week as a fisherman than 
three times that money groping and 
sweating in a mine. 


Stephen Gwynn. 
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Sybil’s Sin. 


SYBIL’S SIN. 


IN FOUR PARTS.—PART Il. 


Candida shared her cabin on the 
Catspaw with another nurse named 
Cartwright. To Miss Cartwright 
she declared her intention of not 
going to dinner the first evening. She 
did not quite like her fellow-trav- 
eller’s looks—there was the sign of 
much worldly experience in the dark 
face and strong eyes of this woman 
of thirty; but she quite understood 
that she was not in a position to be 
unduly critical, and she hoped at least 
for a pleasant acquaintance. The dis- 
covery of the diamonds made her 
yearn for some one who might be 
more to her even than that. 

“You're looking seedy, Miss Cope. 
Take my advice and go to bed,” said 
Nurse Cartwright. “You’ve been cry- 


ing, too.” 


“Yes,” said Candida, with a wan 
smile. 
“Bed’s the place for you. I'll come 


and have a look at you directly din- 
ner’s over.” 

With these words and the assurance 
that in spite of Candida’s wishes some 
soup should be sent to her. Nurse Cart- 
wright left the cabin. 

But of course Candida did not thus 
go to bed like an obedient child with 
nothing on her mind. She continued 
puzzling at the dreadful mystery of 
Lady Barker’s diamonds. She lay on 
the blue lounge under the porthole, and, 
with her eyes fast on the electric lamp, 
thought over the incidents of her pack- 
ing. The outcome was inevitable. 

“That cruel child!” she exclaimed, 
suddenly rising. “Oh! I see it all now. 
Her affectation last night in coming to 
me from her bed! She asked me if I 


ineant to finish with*the box, and—she 
must have put them in when 


I was 


dressing. Oh, Sybil! Sybil! what will 
become of you?” 

It was quite clear now. 

But this realization did not greatly 
comfort Candida on further reflection. 
The child would deny her crime. She 
was nothing if not consistent, and she 
must have prepared her shameful plot 
at least as far as that. Upon Candida 
would be set the burden of proving 
that she was not a common thief. There 
would be a public scandal. Her name 
would be.in the papers, and—and—even 
if Burkitt lived, there would be noth- 
ing but misery in the memory of her 
connection with Tree Manor. This 
was the stunning blow. 

“Well, Miss Cope, how are you now ?”’ 
asked Nurse Cartwright two hours la- 


ter. “I have been talking to a charm- 
ing man from your part of the 
world.” 


“Indeed!” said Candida. There was 
no escape, even on the Catspaw, from 
the suggestions of the grim future. 

“Are you better?” 

“I am really not ill at all, thank you. 
Only tired.” 

“In that case I will not worry you. 
But don’t you want to know the name 
of the gentleman?” 

There was something in Nurse Cart- 
wright’s tone that Candida did not 
like. 

“It would be easy to guess,” she re- 
plied quietly. “I—I am glad you like 
him. It is either Dr. Partridge or Cap- 
tain Black.” 

Nurse Cartwright’s eyebrows rose. 

“Two, are there? Captain Black 
asked me to present his compliments 
and sincere sympathies. I haven't 
Seen the doctor. Any message to Cap- 
tain Black?” 

“None, thank you.” 

“Anything I can do for you?’ 




















“Nothing at all, Miss Cartwright. 
Thank you very much.” 

Nurse Cartwright smiled a bland 
smile at Candida, as she stood looking 
at her with folded arms. 

“You are,” she said, “very independ- 
ent and unresponsive. I like you for 
it.” 

Then she returned to Captain Black, 
whose interest in her was only of the 
second-hand kind. And Candida re- 
turned to her troubles. She was a 
little distracted from these by the mo- 
tion of the vessel, which had begun to 
skip; and then, feeling that she might 
really become ill, she went to bed; and 
there she stayed until Las Palmas was 
passed. The Bay of Biscay was in a 
wild mood; one westerly gale succeed- 
ed another; the noises in and on the 
ship mingled tempestuously with the 
hurricane shrieks outside. 

These were depressing days for Can- 
dida. 

On the Monday morning she had been 
able to keep her secret no longer; she 
hungered so for words of comfort, how- 
ever commonplace; and, besides, Nurse 
Cartwright seemed kind-hearted, in 
spite of her cold ways. To her Can- 
dida opened her mind; also showed (on 
request) the diamonds themselves. The 
sight of the tiara much impressed 
Nurse Cartwright. “Magnificent! mag- 
nificent!” she said. 

The solace she offered was at least 
practical. 

“What you have to do is to put your- 
self in the hands of a first-rate lawyer 
directly we land. Get him to sue for 
damages. Don’t you see how it was 
meant to injure your character? The 
grandmother might have done it her- 
self, for all you know; and anyway 
you must take the initiative. There is 
another way to profit by that little 
fiend’s trick; but I don’t suppose you’d 
care to risk it.” 

“What is that?” asked Candida. 

“Why, keep the diamonds—sell them 
689 
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—and say nothing to anybody. But 
of course—” 

“Of course you are only joking, Miss 
Cartwright.” 

“Of course I am only joking, Miss 
Cope.” 

Being urged, Nurse Cartwright had 
promised Candida to help her in Cape- 
town. Then, by common consent, the 
diamonds were never again mentioned. 
To tell the truth, Candida felt sorry 
rather than aught else that she had 
taken her fellow-traveller into her con- 
fidence. She had said nothing about 
Burkitt Barker; it was the old story; 
half-confidences are worse than none. 

The Catspaw was off Grand Canary 
and steaming south with a roar of 
surf to the west, when Candida made 
her effort and got on deck. She felt 
weak and self-conscious and unhappy, 
but her immurement had taken nothing 
from her beauty. The glances she at- 
tracted as she felt her way to a chair 
facing towards Africa might have told 
her that much. Several men, civilians 
and soldiers, were eager to help her to 
that chair. Among them was Captain 
Black, who left Nurse Cartwright to 
herself that he might get his chance. 
He cared nothing at all about the sin- 
ister look (discreetly controlled) which 
came upon Miss Cartwright’s face 
when he proclaimed his intention of 
saying “How do you do?” to Can- 
dida. 

“At last, Miss Cope!” were his ac- 
tual words of greeting. “So glad to 
see you about.” 

He seemed anxious to be merely 
friendly, without reference to Can- 
dida’s late rejection of his hand and 
heart. As such he was welcome until 
the Catspaw’s captain came by, and, 
lifting his hat, asked if he had the 
pleasure of addressing Miss Cope. 

“There was an inquiry about you by 
cable just now,” he continued. 

“About me?” 

She whispered for she 


the words, 
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knew what was coming—or thought 
‘she did. 

“Oh, don’t look so frightened, please,” 
laughed the captain. “It wasn’t from 
ithe Lord Chancellor. Just a message 
‘from my agents, asking if you were on 
board.” 

“And who asked your agents?” 

“Oh, I’m afraid I can’t tell you that. 
Some one who takes an interest in you, 
no doubt. Excuse me. there must be 
many who do that.” 

With the breezy, free smile of an 
honest sailor, Captain Bronson went 
on his way. 

Then, as if his old interest in her 
had been suddenly quickened by these 
words, Captain Black set his helm 
‘straight for courtship again. 

“I’ve been wretched about you,” he 
‘said—“perfectly wretched.” 

“About me! Why?’ 

She did not know how beautiful she 
was, with the color just dashed into 
her pale cheeks by the captain’s news. 

“Why? Oh, well, it’s only natural. 
I don’t like your going out there, for 
one thing. You’ve been ill, too, and I 
haven’t been able to tell you how sorry 
I was.” 

*“T wish the voyage was over. How 
I do wish that!” exclaimed Candida 
fervently. 

“Hum! can’t say I do, since you’re on 
board, Miss Cope. The longer the bet- 
ter, barring bad weather, you know, 
which puts you in a corner. Burkitt 
Barker is a lucky fellow.” 

Candida started and then she shiv- 
ered. 

“IT searcely understand you,” she 
murmured. “No, I am not cold, Mr. 
Black.” He had moved as if to help 
her with her cloak. 

“He’s a lucky fellow to have such a 
nurse as you, Miss Cope.” 

*T am not going out to nurse Lieu- 
tenant Barker,” said Candida. It was 
no good trying: she could not, in her 
‘actual distress of mind and physical 


weakness, be as calm as she ought to 
be. 

Captain Black begged her pardon. 
He felt cheered by this avowal. 

“IT assumed, you know,” he said. “I’m 
glad I was wrong. Rough on Barker 
to say so; but I am, Miss Cope.” 

To Candida’s profound relief, Nurse 
Cartwright joined them, and the sub- 
ject was changed. Nurse Cartwright’s 
mouth had taken to itself a couple of 
emphatic wrinkles, one on either side. 
She had drawn conclusions before, and 
the sight of this meeting between Can- 
dida and Captain Black had confirmed 
her fears; and now, though apparently 
solicitous for Candida’s well-being, she 
would willingly have seen the girl 
dead at her feet. Nurse Cartwright 
was one of those women who seem to 
have no scruples when their heart's 
interests are at stake. Thus early she 
had come to love Captain Black with 
the passionate, all-compelling love of 
the woman of thirty. It was an agony 
to her to realize that it was rather for 
Candida’s sake than her own that he 
had courted her society on board the 
Catspaw. His many questions about 
Candida had not been merely the small 
change of routine conversation. 

From that hour Nurse Cartwright 
was Candida’s bitter enemy. For the 
present she dissembled gracefully. To 
Candida it seemed that she was quite 
a different person from the dry, unemo- 
tional woman who shared her cabin. 
Nor did it take her long to see 
the reason for the change. Well, for 
aught she cared, or had the right to 
eare, Captain Black might fall in love 
with and marry Nurse Cartwright. All 
she herself wanted was to be let alone 
—until the voyage was over and she 
could get loyally quit of her horrid 
secret (which was now only half a se- 
cret) and receive legal absolution from 
some trustworthy lawyer. 

“We are boring you,” said Nurse 
Cartwright when Candida had let sev- 
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eral remarks pass unnoticed. “Come, 
Captain Black, you haven’t yet had 
your full constitutional.” 

“I'd just as soon stay here,” said he. 

“Please go,” said Candida. 
at Nurse Cartwright inspired 
words. 

“Oh, well,” said he. “Thank Heav- 
en! there'll be a fortnight more of it.” 

He offered Nurse Cartwright his 
arm. 

“It will go all too soon,” she whis- 
pered sadly. 

“And therefore,” said he, turning 
towards her with the gaiety that had 
won her, “let us make the most of it.” 

Candida watched them as disinter- 
estedly as if they had been strangers; 
but she remembered that she had 
leaned on Burkitt Barker’s arm in the 
Same way, and the recollection sent 
the blood flooding her cheeks. Ah! if 
she had only the present to live 
through. The past with its walls of 
regrets, barred the way even to the 
contentment that might sometime in 
the future be her reward for the ful- 
filment of such duty as a woman owes 
to the war-stricken nation of which 
she is a part. 

They saw little more of Candida on 
the Catspaw’s deck that day. She felt 
most at ease below, for her own 
sake and that of the diamonds. 

But that evening Nurse Cartwright 
deliberately pushed her life towards a 
crisis. It was after dinner, and Cap- 
tain Black was late in leaving his 
Nurse Cartwright looked 
and she 


A glance 
the 


mess-table. 
well under the moonshine, 
knew it. 

They leaned over the Catspaw’s side, 
watching the phosphorescence in the 
water. 

“Captain Black, tell me,” said Nurse 
Cartwright abruptly, “are you fond of 
Miss Cope?” 

He laughed with some bitterness. 

“Fond’s a slow sort of word. But I 


don’t mind telling you I’ve had my 
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shot at her, and it missed fire,” said 
he. 

“Do you mean that she—” 

“Refused me, pat; and I daresay I 
ought to be awfully glad, too, for I 
should find it deuced hard work to 
keep a wife. One does that sort of 
thing in indiscreet moments.” 

Nurse Cartwright breathed rapidly. 
Her rage against Candida intensified. 

“It’s very nice of you to tell me 
about it,” she said gently. 

He turned to her. 

“You get round a fellow somehow, 
Miss Cartwright; and the fellow him- 
self likes it. That’s why,” he said, 
smiling. 

“You are not flattering to me.” 

“I’m not reckoned a flattering person 
in my own household. But, seriously, 
if I were laid up, I'd think myself un- 
commonly well treated to have you for 
a nurse.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Oh, don’t thank me like that! I 
would. And if I were a rich man, or 
you were a rich woman, I should feel 
it my duty to warn you, Miss Cart- 
wright, that this sort of thing might 
lead to—well, we won’t go into details. 
As it is, we’re just a couple of hard- 
headed humans wiling away the 
hours.” 

Nurse Cartwright was glad a cloud 
interfered with the moonlight at that 
moment. 

“You think of me like that!” she 
whispered. Candida would not have 
called her unemotional then. 

“Well, so we are—aren’t we? I don’t 
mean to be rude. Quite the other way 
about.” 

Then Nurse Cartwright drew herself 
erect. She laughed icily. But her 
voice was tender as she said: 

“Captain Black, suppose I were mas- 
querading in this dress?—only suppose, 
you know—and suppose I confessed to 
you that I had ten thousand pounds 
of my own?” 
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“By Jove, Miss Cartwright!” said he. 
His eye-glass went to his eye. This 
was a trick never practised on com- 
mon occasions. 

“Only supposing, you understand,” 
she said again, but with hopeful eyes. 
The moon was obliging enough to re- 
appear and illumine an _ expression 
which she felt was a success. 

“You interest me,” said Captain 
Black. 

“Please to answer my question.” 

“Well, I will. As seriously as you 
ask it, too. I’d say, ‘Good-bye for the 
present, Miss Cartwright;’ for I’d be 
feeling that Her Majesty’s forces in 
South Africa might not get much good 
work out of Ernest Black if he saw 
too much of you.” 

Nurse Cartwright trembled from 
head to foot. 

“I was not playing with you,” she 
murmured. “I am the happy control- 
ler of that huge sum of money.” Her 
irony was effective. “Is it good-bye 
for the present in consequence?” she 
added, still ironical and still tender, 
though not too tender. 

“It ought to be,” said he. 
glad to hear it, for your sake. 


” 


“But ’m 
Money 
is 

“To a woman—a real woman—just 
nothing at all—wood to light a fire 
coal to keep it burning. 
She spoke 


with, and 
Hardly more than that.” 
passionately. 

Captain Black produced a cigarette 
and struck a match. He could not 
pretend to misunderstand his compan- 
ion. 

It was the first time a woman 
had as good as proposed to him. The 
inclination to laugh, nevertheless, 
passed away. Nurse Cartwright’s face 
(handsome enough) was so grave that 
it rather awed him. A capable wom- 
an in love with him, and possessing ten 
It was not at alla 
and not half as 


thousand pounds! 
ridiculous situation, 


tragic as the woman’s face seemed to 
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make it. Still, he had a certain amount 
of proper instinct. 

“I’m not worth it, Miss Cartwright,” 
he said. 

The die was cast. Nurse Cartwright 
threw away the thin veil she had at 
first used. 

“It is yours to take or refuse as seems 


best to you,” she said faintly. ‘“Good- 
night.” 
He called after her, but she did 


not stop until she was in the cabin 
with Candida, palpitating like a hare 
just released from a trap. 

The next morning before breakfast, 
Captain Black left the other men, with 
whom he was taking an early trot, the 
instant Nurse Cartwright appeared on 
deck. 

“I have won him! I have won him!” 
she exclaimed to herself triumphantly 
as he came, smiling and eager towards 
her. He slipped his arm into hers be- 
fore the eyes of the world. 

“We will see the campaign through 
first, and then, my Ethel—” said he. 

“And then, dear, we will live happy 
ever afterwards.” 

To Candida this engagement, openly 
acknowledged and commented on, was 
interesting only momentarily. It did 
not make Nurse Cartwright any the 
more agreeable to her, for such mush- 
room love was a mystery to Candida. 
Nor did Nurse Cartwright’s increased 
civilities towards Candida have quite 
the desired effect. 

The diamonds were never mentioned, 
yet they were ever present in the mind 
of both; and night after night, ere fall- 
ing asleep, Nurse Cartwright reviewed 
and perfected the plan by which she 
proposed to save Candida all trouble 
about restoring them to their rightful 
owners. It ought to be simple, consid- 
ering how simple Candida herself was! 
Once broken up, the stones of the tiara 
would be just as simply turned into 
ready money in a town where dia- 
monds are by many supposed to be as 























promptly saleable as carpets in Kid- 
derminster. 

So Nurse Cartwright schemed and 
hoped. Nor was she in the least turned 
aside from her evil design by the wist- 
ful look which daily deepened upon 
Candida’s face. 

To Candida the voyage was a tor- 
ment. With Burkitt perhaps dying or 
dead, it seemed to her at times that 
it mattered little what became of her; 
but there were also times when she 
found the prospect before her well nigh 
more than she could bear. 

She obliterated herself as much as 
possible on board the Catspaw. Dr. 
Partridge, in despair, at last gave up 
trying to cheer her. In his honest 
mind he had soon decided that rumor 
was right, and that she was heart- 
broken about Burkitt Barker. He had 
attempted to console her in the matter 
of gunshot wounds—to no purpose; and 
he had seen as clearly as every one 
else that she preferred to be alone. So 
he reverentially left her alone, envy- 
ing young Barker the heavenly luck 
that was his. 

But Captain Bronson, off and on, 
shook his head about Candida. He had 
not rubbed shoulders for nothing these 
thirty years, with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men and women-—from arch- 
bishops to adventuresses; and, now 
that he came to think of it, there was 
something unusually curt and peremp- 
tory about that message from the 
agents to Las Palmas. The words were 


these: “Make sure Miss Candida Cope 
is on board. Do not lose sight of her.” 
On reconsideration, the interest he was 
bidden to show towards her was not 
exactly paternal. 

Chambers’s Journal. 
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At last the Catspaw dropped anchor 
in Table Bay, and the war-note boomed 
loud again among the passengers. 

“Remember, dear,” Nurse Cartwright 
had said to Candida, “we go ashore to- 
gether, you and I. I mean to see you 


through your business. Don’t do any- 
thing rashly.” 

Five minutes later she was hanging 
on Captain Black’s arm, laughing and 
happy as her mind would let her be, 
watching the movement alongside the 
Catspaw. A small pinnace had just 
hooked on, and men were ascending 
from it. 

One of these men separated himself 
from the rest, and got a word with 
Captain Bronson very promptly. 

“The deuce you have!” exclaimed the 


captain. Up went his shoulders. “Well! 
well!” he added, and then he called a 
steward. “Is Miss Cope down below? 


Take this gentleman to her.” 

The gentleman had not come to wel- 
come Candida, and Candida knew 
it. 

“I am sorry,” he said; “but I have a 
warrant for your arrest. Is this your 
luggage?” 

“Yes,” said Candida, gasping. 

“I will stay here until the other pas- 
sengers have left,” said he. 

Nurse Cartwright descended excited- 
ly for Candida by-and-by. 

“Come along, dear— Why, what's 
the matter?” she asked. 

But no reply was needed. Candida’s 
tear-wet face and the man’s deport- 
ment sufficed. 

Nurse Cartwright stood and glared 
in the doorway while she might have 
counted ten; then she turned to go. 

Charles Edwardes. 
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VII. 


My readers will not have forgotten 
that this summer we celebrated the 
Fortieth Anniversary of the Dedication 
of St. Ursula’s Church. Indeed, some 
of them have rebuked me for dwelling 
on the fact at unnecessary length, and 
have even hinted that I did so because 
I had nothing more interesting to say; 
which, as Mr. La Fayette Kettle said 
to Martin Chuzzlewit, is “dreadful 
true.” Undeterred, however, by any 
eraven fears of unfriendly criticism, 
Mr. Soulsby announced at the close of 
the Festival that he would prolong its 
echoes by publishing in the “Parish 
Magazine” some “Jottings from a Jour- 
nal,” dealing with the events and re- 
flections of ten years—or, as he prefers 
to say, “a decade.” These self-com- 
munings began in the July number of 
the Magazine, and are, I understand, to 
be continued monthly till July, 1903. i 
append some samples: 


JOTTINGS FROM A JOURNAL, 
1890-1900 
By the Rev. Lancelot Ludovic Soulsby, 
M.A., 
Vicar of St. Ursula’s, Stucco Gardens, 
1890. 


JANUARY. 

1st..—Browning is gone, and Tennyson 
is going, and I shall soon be left alone. 
This dismal reflection impels me to 
draw more closely to surviving friends, 
with whom I have rapports based on 
intellectual and spiritual affinities. I 
therefore walked across the Park to see 
Timmins, Vicar of St. Remigius’, Bays- 
water, who was a fellow-pupil of mine 
at Lycurgus House Academy, Peck- 
ham. 
church 


He showed me his collection of 
Very 


book-markers. remark- 


able; but the only one I envied was a 
lovely arrangement of pale puce silk, 
with a cross, an anchor and a heart 
embroidered in yellow beads. 

2nd.—I described Timmins’s collec- 
tion to my wife, and mentioned that I 
had always taken an interest in book- 
markers, and had collected them ever 
since I was a schoolboy. She said in 
reply: “But is not the human intellect 
the real book-marker?”’ ‘This play on 
the word marker struck me as really 
witty, and (like all true wit) profound. 

20th.—_I am preparing a sermon on 
“The Sanctities of the Home,” and, be- 
ing anxious to get a good quotation, 
took down from my shelves “The Chris- 
tian Year.” I turned to the poem on 
“Churching of Women,” which was al- 
ways a great favorite of mine. I had 
forgotten that it contained this divinely 
beautiful stanza:— 


Is there in bowers of endless Spring, 
One known from all the seraph band 

By softer voice, by smile and wing 
More exquisitely bland? 


Surely “bowers of endless Spring’” 
and an “exquisitely bland smile” are 
poetry of a very high order. And yet 
I understand that Mr. John Morley de- 
clines to include Keble in his “English 
Men of Letters.” My wife attributes 
this exclusiveness to theological preju- 
dice. This solution had not occurred 
to me, but women have a wonderfully 
delicate instinct in these matters. 

25th.—There is frost this morning. 
My wife, coming down to breakfast, 
quoted very aptly 
Stern Winter throws his icy chains, 

Encireling Nature round; 

How bleak and dreary are the plains, 

Late with gay verdure crown’d! 


If this weather continues, we shall very 














likely see ice on the Serpentine, as I 
did in 1860 (see my journal for that 
year). 


FEBRUARY. 

1st.—I forget if I have already men- 
tioned that I playfully call my wife 
“Egeria.” Her name is Emily; but I 
call her Egeria because she has been 
to me ever since we married a nymph 
of good inspirations. To-day her article 
on “Fashion and Passion” appeared in 
the “Pimlico Review.” This was quite 
a domestic event, and we had cham- 
pagne at dinner. My curate was din- 
ing with us, so I did not make a speech, 
but I smiled at her over my glass, and 
said softly, “Floreat Egeria,” She 
smiled, oh! so sweetly, in return. 

12th.—Mr. and Mrs. Smithers left us, 
having stayed for ten days at the 
Vicarage, for shopping and the panto- 
mime. We hope to stay for three 
weeks with them at Brighton in the 
autumn. Their house is some way out, 
near Aldrington, but it is more repose- 
ful than the garish Métropédle. The 
Smitherses are new friends. I met 
them last summer at Miirren, and our 
common admiration for Alpine scenery 
made a lasting bond between us. My 
attention was first attracted to Mr. 
Smithers by hearing him quote at table 
d’héte some fine lines, which I under- 
stood him to say were Wordsworth’s, 
about 


An old half-witted sheep 
Which bleats articulate monotony, 
And indicates that two and one are 
three, 
That grass is green, lakes damp, and 
mountains steep. 


The last epithet is well chosen. My 
shortness of breath in climbing hills 
has been the keynote of my life. 

18th. Shrove Tuesday.—We gave our 
annual Pancake Dinner. Lady Far- 


ringford, the Cashingtons, the Barring- 
ton-Bounderleys, and a few more. The 
conversation was very good. 


Mr. Cash- 
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ington mentioned that he had lately re- 
turned from a tour in Egypt, and was 
very interesting about the Sphinx and 


the Pyramids. This turned the con- 
versation to foreign lands. Mr. Bar- 
rington-Bounderley displayed a _ sur- 
prising acquaintance with the products 
of the East, and told me a great deal 
about indigo and jute which I had not 
heard before. I thought it right to give 
a more spiritual tone to the conversa- 
tion by saving that perhaps Asia was 
the most interesting of all the conti- 
nents, and that great results might be 
expected from the exploration of Pales- 
tine. On this one of our guests quoted, 
very appositely, these striking lines-— 


No Bibles and no books of God were 
in that Eastern land; 

No Pope, no blessed Pope, had they to 
guide them with his hand. 


This is profoundly true, but it had 
never occurred to me before. 

19th. Ash Wednesday.—After morn- 
ing service spent several hours at the 
Public Library searching for the lines. 
quoted above. Found them in Faber’s 
beautiful poem on “The Three Kings.” 
Read through the volume, and found it 
very teaching. Resolved to give two 
Lenten lectures on (i) Faber’s poems as 
he wrote them; (ii) Faber’s poems as 
improved by the editors of “Hymns 
Ancient and Modern.” 


MARCH. 


ist.—Breakfasted with our Clerical 
Club. My wife says that this is a truly 
spirituel gathering—cleverly using the 


word spirituel in two senses. The 
Archdeacon is ex-officio President. The 
Rural Deans are Vice-Presidents. All 


the Incumbents in the district are mem- 
bers, and Churchwardens have lately 
been admitted as honorary members. 
On this alteration in our rules, . 
whose jocularity is often ill-timed, 
made an allusion to Coachmen at Bath, 
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but no one took it up, (I make it a 
rule, throughout these tings, where 
I cannot speak in commendation, to 
mention no name, but leave a blank.) 
The conversation this morning was un- 
usually brilliant, being chiefly sustained 
by my friend Dasher, Vicar of St. 
Blaisius’s. To a member who, arriving 
late, knocked down a chair, he said, 
“Come along, old Cow.” The laugh 
was general. We had grilled salmon 
for breakfast. Having giveh much at- 
tention to natural history, I had no dif- 
ficulty in recognizing the fish as Salmo 
ferox of the naturalists. 

25th. Lady Day.—So called on ac- 
count of a religious festival which was 
observed in England before the Ref- 
survivals are very 
interesting, and illustrate the conti- 
nuity of our national life. Archdeacon 
Buggins, who preached for me at even- 
son, profoundly remarked that the Eng- 
lish Church was no mushroom growth 
of yesterday, and quoted instructively 
from Bishop Stubbs and Professor 
Freeman. 


ermation. These 


APRIL. 

1st.—I preached on the yearly Resur- 
rection of Nature, and quoted from 
Thomson’s “Seasons” the beautiful line 
—“Come, gentle Spring! Ethereal mild- 
ness, come!” My wife’s undergradu- 
ate brother, who was staying with us, 
said he thought that the line described 
the sermon, for he had not heard any- 
thing so mild for a long time. Was this 
wit or humor? My wife said it was 
only impertinence. 

2nd.—Dasher came to tea, and men- 
tioned a brilliant repartee made by 
himself. He had been lecturing on the 
Church’s seasons, and how to observe 
them, when a rude man in the audience 
asked what was the best way of ob- 
serving All Fools’ Day. Dasher re- 


plied, “It should be spent in self-exam- 
ination;” 
lenced. 


and the gainsayer was si- 
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After Dasher had gone, my wife said 
she thought she had heard this story 
before, though with a different tour- 
nure. I have often noticed that the 
same stories are told by different per- 
sons as having happened in their own 
experience. This instance struck me as 
so curious that I made a note of it for 
the Psychical Society. 

12th—We had lamb for dinner—the 
first time this year. It was tough, and 
I said, “So young, and so untender.”’ 
My maiden aunt, who is staying with 
us, and is a great Shakespearian, was 
much pleased. 

30th._Have been on a visit to Ox- 
ford, which I had not seen for many 
years. It isa city of great interest and 
beauty. Before we went there, I read 
Mozley’s “‘“Reminiscences of the Oxford 
Movement,” so as to realize what some 
one very happily called the genius loci. 
Dasher recommended me to study a 
novel called “Verdant Green,” as being 
a faithful description of a lighter side 
of Oxford life. But there 1s something 
in the tone of the book which does not 
quite appeal to me. How superior is 
the ethos of my own beloved University, 
as drawn by a masterhand in “Julian 
Home!” 

Some of 
are truly remarkable. My 
minded me that Henry Kingsley calls 
the dome of the Radcliffe Library the 
third finest dome in England. We 
spent a pleasant evening in trying to 
fix the other two. St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
I feel sure, is the first. Query—is Bed- 
lam the second? 


Oxford 
wife re- 


the buildings in 


MAY. 

1st.—Walked in Hyde Park, and saw 
the first dandelion of the year. 
Brought it home to add to my Hortus 
Siccus, believing it to be the true Dan- 
delio gloriosa; but my wife, who won 
the prize for Botany at Miss Piminy’s, 
declares that is is Dandelio vulgaris. I 
think it is my favorite Longfellow who 
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says, so beautifully, that “Things are 
not what they seem.” 

15th.—_The breakfast of the Clerical 
Club took place at Dasher’s. When 
offering me the bacon, he said, I 
thought very happily, “Shakespeare?” 
( . who is always captious, de- 
clared that this joke had already been 
made by Mr. Barry Pain; but I have 
been unable to trace it.) Our conversa- 
tion was chiefly theological and liter- 
ary. Speaking of recent publications, I 
remarked on the curious coincidence 
that the fascinating but perilous tale 
of “Robert Elsmere,” published in 
1888, had been followed in 1889 by 
that truly restorative work “Lux Mun- 
di.” Archdeacon Buggins observed, 
very impressively, that the Bane and 
the Antidote grew close together. 

20th.—When I came down to prayers 
this morning, my wife told me that the 
housemaid had broken the bust of my 
spiritual master, the late Rev. Henry 
White, of the Savoy. I might have felt 
vexed, as this bust was one of four 
which I used to have in my rooms at 
King’s, the others being of F. D. Mau- 
rice, George Macdonald and Jean Inge- 
low. But my wife commenced to 
warble in a birdlike manner—‘Break, 
break, break!”—and said it was “the 
Housemaid’s Song.” This completely 
restored my equanimity; and I said 
we could not expect our happiness to 
go on forever without a break! 

30th.—Visited the Royal Academy, 
and found near the ceiling a portrait of 
my friend Timmins, in surplice and 
hood, with an embroidered book-mark- 
er in his hand. I am intensely loyal to 
Cambridge, with its precious memories 
of Byron and Wordsworth and Tenny- 
son and Haweis; but I must confess 
that I envy the Oxford M.A. hood. 
When so arranged as to display the 
crimson lining, it is very effective. 


JUNE. 
ist.—Walking in Stucco Gardens, I 
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met our excellent member, Mr. Barring- 
ton-Bounderley. He asked me a riddle 
which he said had delighted Mr. Arthur 
Balfour in the House of Commons. 
“Why is our greatest actress a perplex- 
ing character?” “Because she is a 
Mystery (Miss Terry).” I repeated this 
to my wife at luncheon, and she was 
very much amused. She said, “What 
asuperior man Mr. Bounderley is! What 
esprit @élite!” This is a very just 
tribute. 

6th.—Dined with my parishioner, Mr. 
Kewsey, at the “Grand Night” at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, of which he is a Bencher. 
The Latin grace, Benedictus benedicat, 
struck me very much, Wishing to start 
the conversation pleasantly, I said it 
reminded me of an anecdote about 
some one who said Franciscus francis- 
cat; but somehow I lost the point, and 
the anecdote failed. This was a dis- 
appointment, as I think it a duty on 
these occasions to show that clergy- 
men are intellectually at least on a 
level with members of the secular pro- 
fessions. 

10th.—Dasher and Mrs. Dasher came 
to tea. They mentioned that a very 
curious incident had taken place at 
their school-treat. A little boy, when 
asked if he could eat any more, said he 
thought he could if he stood up. My 
wife, who has a marked turn for apt 
quotation, instantly cited a couplet 
from a poet called Chadband, with 
whom I was previously unacquaint- 
ed:— 


O! running stream of sparkling joy 
To be a soaring human boy. 


25th.—An evening party at Fulham 
Palace. Mrs. Buggins, wife of the 
Archdeacon, wore a magnificent jet 
tiara, with a necklace of bogwood 
beads. As I am an amateur in jewel- 
ry, I begged leave to examine these 
ornaments closely. Mrs. Buggins 
seemed pleased, and mentioned the cu- 
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rious coinctdence that her grandmoth- 
er, to whom the tiara had belonged, 
was dead; and that her great-aunt, who 
had given her the necklace, was dead 
This led to a discussion about 
in connection with precious 
stones; and Dr. Snuffin, who was 
present, mentioned that, when he 
walked the hospitals, a little boy swal- 
lowed, one by one, a large necklace of 
wooden beads, and was none the worse. 
Dasher said that there was a similar 
instance recorded in one of the works 
of Charles Dickens, an author whom I 
have never been able to read. 

26th.—_Woke with a headache. The 
thrilling excitement of these parties at 
Fulham takes too much out of me. 
Bshop Temple’s lemonade is peculiarly 
strong. 


also. 
fatality 


JULY. 

1st.—The Clerical Club breakfasted 
here. Mr. Barrington-Bounderley, as 
churchwarden of St. Ursula’s, is an 
honorary member of the club. His par- 
liamentary anecdotes are very agree- 
able, and tend to widen the sphere of 
conversation, which is apt to become 
too narrowly clerical. When I re- 
marked on this, Dasher said with great 
humor, “Mr. Bounderly may be wide, 
but he is never broad.” To-day Mr. 
B.-B. mentioned that a new member 
once addressed the House as “Ladies 
and Gentlemen,’ and, when he was 
called to order, sat down on his hat. 
This led to anecdotes of oratory, and I 
was interested to learn that Mr. 
Gladstone took egg-flip out of a poma- 
tum pot. Made a note of this for a pop- 
ular lecture on the “Beverages of Emi- 
nent Men.” 

Dasher, who is very well read in the 
literature of the eighteenth century, 
mentioned that a clergyman preached 
before Lord North, when Prime Minis- 
ter, on the text “Promotion cometh 
neither from the east nor from the 
west, nor yet from the south.” I had 
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heard this anecdote before, but thought 
that the Minister was Mr. Pitt. 
said, 1 thought rudely, that my version 
made nonsense of the story. I could 
not see his point, and shall continue to 
apply the anecdote to Mr. Pitt, whom I 
have always greatly admired. His 
character seems to me more dignified 
than that of his eminent rival, Mr. Fox. 
24th.—The weather has lately been 
very warm. Was it Madame de Staél 
or George Sand who said that an Eng- 
lish summer consists of three fine days 
and a thunderstorm? It requires the 
genius of the French language to ex- 
press truths in this epigrammatic form. 
Pending the thunderstorm, I have 
taken to a thinner jersey. Lady Far- 
ringford, who, in earlier life, moved 
much in aristocratic circles, mentioned 
that the late Lord Jersey’s valet always 
ealied his master’s undershirt a guern- 
sey, as he thought jersey sounded too 
familiar. My wife said that Sark 
would have been more appropriate. 
Even Lady Farringford, who is trés 
difficile, laughed at this bon mot. 





AUGUST. 
1st.—Went to hear the Bishop of Mel- 


ipotamus preach at Westminster 
Abbey. I always enjoy his style, 
which is modelled on Mr. Ruskin, 


Bishop Alexander, Dr. Farrar and Can- 
on Scott Holland. It is his great charm 
that he never uses one word where 
twenty would do as well. As I alight- 
ed from the omnibus, it struck me that 
just ten years had elapsed since August 
1, 1880. Mr. Gladstone was then Prime 
Minister, and now Lord Salisbury ac- 
cupies his place. Heu incredibiles hu- 
manarum rerum mutationes! 

19th.—_The weather continuing very 
warm, we have come down to the Oat- 
lands Park Hotel. I think it on the 
whole the most beautiful building in 
England. I am informed that it was 
once the residence of the Duke of York, 
whose father, King George III, was 




















born in 1738, and whose nephew, the 
Duke of Cambridge, was born in 1819, 
and still commands the British Army. 
These links with the past are very re- 
markable, and I always make a point 
of writing them down. Our youngest 
boy saw the Duke of Cambridge riding 
in the Jubilee procession; and, if he 
lives to be fifty-eight, he will be able to 
say, “I have seen the grandson of a 
king who was born 200 years ago.” So 
short a thing is history. 


SEPTEMBER. 

1lst.—Continuing my holiday, we came 
to Cambridge. The “Backs” are very 
beautiful; and it was a pleasure to 
show my wife the exact spot where I 
was once capsized in a canoe. If a 
friend had not rescued me with a boat- 
hook, this journal would never have 
been written—a solemn thought. The 
undergraduates are away, but I found 
several Dons whom I knew. Convers- 
ing on religious matters, I was grieved 
to find that the Deep Church has few 
followers in the University; and some 
sayings of the late Master of Trinity 
were quoted, which showed an imper- 
fect sympathy with my favorite 
preachers, 

King’s College, of which I am an 
alumnus, made a profound impression 
on me, as it has always done ever since 
I was a Freshman. It is a joy to feel 
that I keep “the young lamb’s heart 
amid the full-grown flocks.” In the 
evening I read aloud to my wife Words- 
worth’s Sonnet on the “Inside of King’s 
College Chapel,” with which she was 
previously unacquainted. She _ said 
several times, “How beautiful!” This 
showed a great justesse d’esprit. 


OCTOBER. 
1st.—We have returned to London. 
The parlor-maid reports a “faint smell’ 
in the pantry. This is vexatious, as we 


lately paid a large bill to a sanitary 
engineer for putting the drains in or- 
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I think it was Dr. Johnson who 
said: “Sanitas Sanitatum, omnia Sani- 
The covert allusion to Ecclesi- 
My wife says that 


der. 


tas.” 
astes is very witty. 
Drain-pipes are anything but Pipes of 
Peace. 

12th.—The first Breakfast of the Cler- 
ical Club since the holidays. Dasher 
has been in Irance, and gave a curious 
instance of the difficulty which for- 
eigners find in understanding our Eng- 
lish pronounciation. A French lady 
said to him, “You have a name spelt 
C-h-o-l-m-o-n-d-e-l-e-y and you _ pro- 
nounce it Marchbanks.’ 
of France led the conversation to for- 
eign affairs, and there was a general 
agreement that Lord Salisbury 
aged them better than Mr. Gladstone. 
Of the latter Mr. Bounderley quoted 
this admirable couplet:— 


The mention 


man- 


He played the deuce in foreign politics, 
And lost by honors what he gained by 
tricks. 


The play of words in deuce and tricks 
caused great amusement. 

25th.—I have not hitherto mentioned 
that during my summer holiday I was 
engaged in the congenial task of relig- 
ious versification. I have been turning 
the Collects for the Saints’ Days into 
rhymed lines of eight and six syllables. 
I am told that the compilers of hymn- 
books call this “Common Measure.” 
This name was quite new to me; and 
I feel that the experiment at any rate 
is not common. The _ versions have 
been published in “Church Bells,” and 
I am going to print them on tinted 
paper, with vellum covers, as a Christ- 
mas Gift for the Parochial Guild of 
“Fishers in Deep Waters.” I cannot 
forbear to quote a few words from my 
preface, which my wife thinks very 
touching: “The attempt will probably 
not be thought successful, but it helped 
me to feel, more than I had felt before, 
that the Collects are essentially poems. 
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The language of the heart, when the af- 
fections are set on things above, and 
the emotions are deeply stirred, is truly 
the language of lyric poetry.” 


NOVEMBER. 

ist—Winter is approaching. Yester- 
day was Hallow H’en, and my wife, 
who is very well read in Sir Walter 
Scott, proposed playing ‘“Cantrips” 
with the Curate and the District-Visi- 
tors; but we could not find the rules in 
Hoyle’s “Book of Games.” To-day I 
walked over the Serpentine Bridge and 
was much struck by the _ sunset 
over Kensington Gardens. It was 
both red and misty, and reminded 
me of a picture by Turner, who, next 
to Burne-Jones, is my favorite painter. 
As I looked at it a curious quatrain re- 
curred to my memory:— 


A sunset at night 

Is the shepherd’s delight; 
A sunset in the morning 
Is the shepherd’s warning. 


Is this Folk-lore? or nonsense? It 
sounds like Folk-lore. Not being quite 
sure that I had got the lines accurate- 
ly, I referred them to my learned 
friend Mr. Carp, Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. He wrote back: “How 
carelessly people do quote! ‘The true 
version is ‘A rainbow at night, etc.’” 
and added a reference to Lord Dun- 
dreary which I did not understand. 

5th.—The feast of Guido Fawkes was 
duly celebrated by the young people of 
the parish. Crackers were let off in the 
street, and a very curious ditty was 
sung, which I do not recollect to have 
heard before. There seem to be two 
versions of it. One runs: “Gunpowder 
Treason and Plot,” the other, “Inker- 
man, Powder and Shot.” I should 


have referred this discrepancy to Mr. 
Carp, but I know that he suffers a good 
deal from gout, and I was afraid of ir- 
ritating him. 
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20th.—At the Breakfast of the Cleri- 
cal Club to-day, remembering what 
was said on a former occasion (see 
my Journal for May 15), I raised the 
question whether the good things 
which one so constantly hears were 
really said as they are repeated, or in- 
vented by raconteurs. This was an- 
swered by Archdeacon Buggins, who 
was formerly a curate in the Oxford 
Diocese. He mentioned that he was 
present at a dinner-party at Cuddesdon 
when Lord Beaconsfield asked Bishop 
Wilberforce why he was called “Soapy 
Sam;” and the Bishop instantly replied, 
“Because I frequently am in hot water, 
and always come out of it with clean 
hands.” I had heard this anecdote be- 
fore, and am much pleased to know 
that it is historical. 

We have lately bought a new and 
very beautiful covering for the draw- 
ing-room sofa. It is an Art-fabric of 
sage green and primrose yellow. On 
seeing it for the first time, Dasher ex- 
claimed: “O Liberty, what crimes are 
perpetrated in thy name!” My wife 
was displeased, and I thought the 
humor far-fetched. 


DECEMBER, 

1st.—In these long winter evenings, I 
read aloud to my wife, while she 
works at a white book-marker which is 
to be added to my collection at Christ- 
mas. I am now reading a most interest- 
ing book by Sir John Lubbock, called 
“Glimpses of the Obvious.” It deals 
with Literature, Art, Nature, Health, 
Money, Travel and many similar topics. 
My wife enjoys these readings very 
much, and kindly asks my curate to 
join us. He says, however, he is too 
busy in the parish. It is a pity when 
a young man allows parochial zeal to 
interfere with culture. 

10th.—_The newspapers contain co- 
pious obituaries of Dean Church. My 
acquaintance with him was very slight. 
I think, indeed, that we never talked 

















on any serious subject except once in 
1884, when he took me aside at the 
Church Congress, and told me that my 
not being appointed to the recently va- 
cant canonry at St. Paul’s was in no 
way owing to him; and that he would 
much rather have had me as a col- 
league than , whom he thought 
greatly overrated. This tribute from 
so eminent a man was very gratify- 
ing. The slightness of my acquaintance 
with Dean Church reminds me of what 
I have never yet noted—my even 
slighter acquaintance with Dean Stan- 
ley. To him I never spoke; but, cu- 
riously enough, I happened to call at 
the Deanery at Westminster the day he 
died. 

26th. Boxing Day.—I do not feel 
well. I am feverish, and my head 
aches. I begin to doubt whether the 
custom of observing religious festivals 
by larger meals than usual and special 
kinds of food is salutary for body or 
mind. But the chains of custom are 
not easily snapped. Mos pro lege is a 
profound saying. 

The Cornhill Magazine. 
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8lst.—I have got the influenza. I 
see that the newspapers call it the 
Russian influenza; and Dr. Snuffin says 
that the microbe is generated by the 


the Chinese who were 
drowned last year. I have often 
preached on “The Solidarity of the 
Human Family,” but the phrase will 
henceforth have a new significance for 
me. Meanwhile, I wish I could think 
of a good quotation to end the year 
with—something at once new, appro- 
priate and poetical. My wife suggests 
some lines from her favorite Cowper, 
which with much espiéglerie, she has 
adapted to my present condition:— 


bodies of 


Now the distemper, spite of draught or 
pill, 
Victorious seemed, and now the doc- 
tor’s skill; 
And now—alas, for 
haps! 

They put on a damp nightcap and re- 
lapse; 

They thought they must have died, 
they were so bad— 

Until Egeria almost wished they had! 


unforeseen mis- 





PASSON’S 


The village was a-bubble, seething 
with interested, friendly excitement, 
over the news of Aaron’s legacy. No- 
body, not even old Matthew, who was 
the oldest man in the village, and re- 
membered, with embellishment, every- 
thing that had happened in the mem- 
ory of man, could recollect a parallel 
occurrence. 

“Naw vay, the only thing nigh this 
heer ez I ken mind, is ten year come 
Michaelmas, when Sam Draycott 
brawke ’ees leg an’ drawed eight pun’ 
from the insurance fer it—which was 
a goodish sight mor’n bawth ’ees limbs 
in ’ealth any time, zo 


was a-worth 


DILEMMA. 


*twas! Wull, if I bain’t glad ez a bird! 
Aaron be a desarving chap ef iver was, 
an’ gude use ’ee’ll make, I reckon, 0’ 
thic thirty pun’.” 

It was wonderful how many of the 
village folk found occasion to have 
business, in the ensuing week, that 
carried them up the hill that wound 
past the little white cottage, and on 
towards the turnpike-road. It would 
have been surely more than churlish 
not to spare a moment to call in and 
congratulate Aaron and his “missus” 
on the piece of surprising good for- 
tune that had so opportunely come 
in their way. 
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Not a visitor, either, but departed 
without leaving a suggestion as to his 
or her, frequently her, opinion on the 
most suitable method of expending the 
thirty pounds, that sounded absolutely 
Croesian wealth to folk who were rare- 
ly accustomed to handle a quarter of 
its bulk at once. 

Everybody had a different idea, and 
although old Aaron received each and 
all with grave attention and a flatter- 
ing non-committing silence, he gave no 
tongue to his own meditations on the 
question, and nobody gieaned as much 
as a hint of his views whereon to hang 
a peg of conversational speculation to 
adorn the next gossip on the subject. 

“Young passon hev a-took all the 
trouble an’ managin’ o’ this heer mon- 
ey-business, mother, an’ I reckon ez it 
zims more vittin’ ez us a-mentions it 
to ’ee fust off, rayther then a chitter- 
chatterin’ o’ it to iverybody ez ’appens 
to drap in casual; zims ez it would be 
more daycint, dawn’t it, mother?’ 

“Mother,” following the unvarying 
precedent of a long matrimonial course 
of action, nodded her white head smil- 
ingly, until the black and violet rib- 
bon bunches in her net cap that hung 
over each ear bobbed and nodded too 
in accentuated acquiescence. 

“I reckon zo, Aaron! I dessay ez it be 
a mort o’ trouble wan way an’ t’other. 
They turney chaps wants ticklish ’and- 
lin’; belike ’tev took a dale o’ managin’ 
to git it all a-worked out suent like.” 

* * . * * 7 * 

A week later the “passon” himself 
followed the example of so large a 
number of his parishioners, and went 
in at the gate and up the path to 
Aaron’s cottage, whose latticed case- 
ments blinked and twinkled from be- 
neath their deep thatched eaves like 
a shy coquette. 

The air was fragrant with the scent 
of wallflowers and lilac, and against 
was showing 
faint 


the wistaria 
of 


the house 


clusters mauve 


drooping 
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blooms upon its dry leafless branches. 
Her flowers were the pride of “‘moth- 


Por? 


er’s” heart, and Aaron declared that 
she forgot to miss the children, who 
had all gone their way in the world, 
in the careful tending of her cherished 
flowers. The vicar fingered the crisp 
banknotes that were securely tucked 
away in his waistcoat pocket with com- 
placent satisfaction, while a host of 
admirable projects whereon he could 
advise Aaron as to their disposal, flit- 
ted many-hued through his benevolent 
brain. 

That Aaron might possibly possess 
views of his own on the subject was a 
thought that never as much as entered 
the Reverend Joseph’s head. It was 
a favorite hypothesis of his not widely 
visioned mind, that one has only “to 
place reasonable propositions in a fa- 
vorable light for reasonable men to 
accept them.” On such syllogisms he 
had built up a theory of action and 
conduct for his own guidance, the fail- 
ure of application in successive cases 
of which was powerless to convict of 
unworkability. 

“Ees, zur, there hev a-bin a goodish 
number a-tullin’, I reckon, zince the 
news got abroad; an’ thank ’ee kindly, 
I’m shure, fer all yer trouble.” 

Aaron slipped the bundle of notes 
into his old wife’s wrinkled hand. She 
touched them almost _reverentially; 
they seemed such overflowing bounti- 
fulness of largesse after the careful 
deling of small coins that she had un- 
failingly manipulated throughout her 
long life. 

The parson sat down on one of the 
narrow, high-backed chairs that was 
dusted for his imminent occupation, 
and prepared to deliver himself of the 
fountain of pastoral advice welling 
within his breast. 

“Ees, vay theer hev a-bin a lot o’ 
tullin’, but I zays to mother, ‘Us bain’t 
gwine to dii nort till us hev axed the 
passon.’ They was me very words, 




















eh, mother? I zays, ‘Us’ll ax the pas- 
son fust along!”  ‘“Mother’s” wide, 
benevolent face beamed affirmation of 
the statement. 

“Anything that I may have done in 
this matter has been a trifle 1 was 
only too ready to execute. I daresay 
I expedited matters more effectually 
than one not used to legal procedure.” 

Aaron was not the man to betray 
the rash ignorance of any phrase’s 
precise significance; but he contented 
himself with an attesting nod of grati- 
tude. 

“Ees, indade, zur, yii be right! Mary 
Ann Bissell (yii mind ’er gran’fey- 
ther’s tomb-stone right side o’ the 
church porch), ’er zaith. ‘Why iver 
dawn’t ’ee change inter a better ’ouse? 
There’s gran’ new ‘ouses a-buildin’ out 
by Fairford way, mortal vine, wi’ 
front parlors an’ baw winders, an’ vire- 
places a-zot round wi’ picter tiles.’ 
Law bless ’ee, zur, us couldn’t go fer 
to lave thic old place; come heer right 
away on cur weddin’ day, nigh three 
an’ fifty year agone, us must bide heer 
till us be carried out to churchyard— 
mustn’t us, mother?” 

“I reckon us wouldn’t be long if us 
was to change.” The old woman’s 
eyes glanced affectionately round the 
low-ceilinged kitchen, beautiful by rea- 
son of its exceeding fitness for the sim- 
ple, unpretentious lives lived within its 
walls. Against the side facing the door 
stretched a black oak dresser, bearing 
an array of coarse blue and yellow 
ware, and shining brass and copper 
utensils upon its upper shelves. On 
the mantelshelf, high above freach, 
figured a wondrous collection of china 
‘“joaneys,” fearsome dogs and cows in 
high relief that were the cherished ob- 
jects of “mother’s” proud possession; 
gleaming candlesticks stood at each 


end, while irons polished to the last 
scintillation of their unused surfaces 
reared a pyramidic height in the very 
centre. 
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The parson agreed that a change of 
domicile was a thought not to be en- 
tertained for an instant. 

“Then theer was Charity Weeks, 
ez lived in sarvice tii Bristol, 
picked up brave, vine notions there- 
from. ‘I should buy a new suite o’ 
furniter; these be mortal shabby,’ 
saith” (Aaron pronounced the word as 
though it related to an outfit of gar- 
ments for himself), “chairs, an’ a sofy 
a-covered in stamped plush.” The 
parson could not repress a shudder as 
he looked at the row of straight-backed 
elm chairs that were set in symmetri- 
cal order opposite. 

“No, no, Aaron, 
are infinitely preferable in every way, 
T assure you.” 

“Yii be right, zur. Mother an’ 
us ain’t niver bin used tii a stuffed sate 
wi’ thees bouncin’ springs like a ‘jack- 
in-box.’ I zot on edge o’ yourn t’other 
day when I zigned thic paper, like ez 
I was a-veered o’ smashin’ the ole 
concarn. Me an’ mother bain’t no 
volks fer vanty-sheeny notions.” 

Aaron’s flow cf language was not 
easily stopped, and after one or two 
futile attempts to launch his own full- 
rigged ideas upon the current of con- 
versation, the parson resigned himself 
to listen until the tide of talk turned 
fully in his direction. 

“I ’ad a-thought o’ a silk gown fer 


‘er 
an’ 


‘er 


your present ones 


me, 


mother, but then I minded ez 
‘ow ’er worn’t niver comfortable in 
sich.” 


Mother smoothed the front breadth 
of the best alpaca apron that had re- 
placed a customary “weeken-day” 
cotton one in honor of the parson’s ex- 
pected visit. 

“Silk gown, an’ theer’s the only wan 
ez iver I owned upstairs ez giide ez 
new, savin’ the arm seams a little 
wore! I bain’t no body fer vine 
clawthes, niver zot about in sich, fer 
fear o’ creasin’ up the skirt. Never 
a-got thet, but the dear ole missus 
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a-left it me when ’er died come twenty 
year back.” 

The parson’s patience was becoming 
exhausted, so with a mighty effort he 
detached attention from “mother’s” 
sumptuary arrangements towards his 
carefully elaborated schemes. 

“Well, Aaron, I have thought a great 
deal on the question of the best dis- 
posal of your little legacy, and I have 
come to the conclusion that the most 
advantageous plan’’—the parson’s talk 
always held a reminiscent savor of 
pulpit oratory. Aaron’s keen old eyes 
were bright with the light of a con- 
jured, ecstatic picture painted by the 
hand of his magic legacy. 

“I be a-comin’ to it, zur, right away! 
I dessay us be a bit longwinded this 
arternoon to yer hearin’, but this heer 
business have zort o’ distarbed us like. 
I reckon as us ain’t a-talked o’ nort 
else, me an’ mother, zince fust us ’eerd 
on this money job; an’ I zays to mother, 
‘Ef passon’s willin’, thet’s our ticket,’ 
I zays. ‘Us’ll ax the passon, an’ put 
thic money to the buyin’ o’ a ’and- 
organ!’ ” 

If Aaron had suggested the purchase 
of a small menagerie or the acquisition 
of a tame gorilla, his clerical listener 
could hardly have heard his news 
with more complete and helpless stu- 
pefaction. 

For an instant his habitual readiness 
of speech failed him, and he could 
only wipe a damp brow in horrified 
silence. 

“I dessay it dii zound a bit startlin’,’’ 
Aaron smiled encouragingly, with the 
air of a bold adventurer stooping to 
comprehending sympathy with timid, 
unaspiring commonplace. “What yii 
med zay oncommon-like, but I reckon 
ez thet’s about the zize o’ it! Yii zee 


me an’ mother us dawn’t want no new- 
fangled changes, ’tis gettin’ on too late 
in the forenoon fer they to zuit our 
tastes; but I zim a bit o’ moosic ’andy 
on the premises, zo to spake, ez a body 
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can just ’elp theerselves to when they 
be a bit lonesome or dumpish ’ud be 
mortal cheerin’. ’Tis a goodish stap 
along to church, an’ mother ain’t no 
wise zo dapper on ’er pins ez vormerly; 
I hev a-thought it all over, an’ I vancy 
ez a few hymns an’ psalm-tunes a-Sun- 
day, wi’ zommat lively, sich ez Rule 
Britannier or ’Earts o’ Oak fer week- 


en-days ’ud zuit us down to the 
ground.” 

The hearer groaned in spirit. Like 
so many modern reformers, it was 


rather the methods and processes of 
social reformation than any real idea 
of objective reform that had captivated 
the zeal and efforts of the Reverend 
Joseph. 

In his early days, before full ordina- 
tion, he had taken up residence in a 
London Settlement, and had flung him- 
self with vigor into the minutely or- 
ganized work of that social and philan- 
thropic instrument. 

It was a species of work that ap- 
pealed intrinsically to one of the par- 
son’s temperament; and when his work 
lay West he had light-heartedly set 
about the impossible task of superim- 
posing East-end methods upon the es- 
sentially different type of West-coun- 
try character. 

He thought, with poignant remem- 
brance at the moment, of a course of 
musical evenings wherein the works of 
the great composers were adminis- 
tered in small doses by enthusiastic 
amateurs to an audience of working 
people. He mouthed with mental ap- 
preciation one of his own explanations 
that interlarded the harmony: “It is 
rather by the immediate impulse of 
bringing the absolute best to untried 
ears that we shall train those ears to 
musical and elevated delight,” and 
now here was one of his own parish- 
ioners bent on procuring a_ barrel-or- 
gan, of all things in the world! It was 
heartrending. 

Aaron’s eloquence had slackened, and 

















he sat with a huge wrinkled hand 
clasping each fustian knee, his kindly 
weather-beaten old face creased by 
lines of amusement, anticipating the 
wealth of pleasure in store for himself 
and mother as he waited for the par- 
son’s judgment. 

“Really, Aaron, you surprise me so 
exceedingly that I hardly know what 
to say. I should never have imagined 
that you would desire such an un- 
wonted possession for your own; there 
are so many other things that might 
add pleasure to you both—a bath-chair, 
for instance, in which you could wheel 
your wife to church when the distance 
is too great for her to walk, or—” 

The smile disappeared as Aaron 
shook an emphatic head, and mother’s 
feet ceased their tapping to the meas- 
ure of an imaginary tune. 

“Law bless yer sawl, zur, ’er ‘ud 
rayther crawl on ’ands and knees then 
be took like a chile, zo ’er wud. I reck- 
oned ez yii wouldn’t ketch onter the 
idear aisy; it dii zim zort o’ ridiklous 
fust off.’ 

The parson eagerly grasped at an 
opportunity of shelving the undesir- 
able question; but as he went home 
through the country, wonderful with 
the May beauty of apple-blossom 
everywhere, the vexed incongruities of 
life and character seemed to rise and 
shut out the surprising loveliness of 
the gay springland through which he 
walked with troubled feet. 

Of course it was not to be thought 
of that he should give his sacerdotal 
sanction to such a Philistine scheme. 
He would talk it over frankly with 
Aaron, and show him how impossible 
it was! They would together discover 
another project equally to the old 
couple’s satisfaction, for the ultimate 
application of this legacy that the 
Reverend Joseph was beginning to call 
somewhat of a nuisance, though he 
would certainly have phrased hig feel- 
more Johnsonian language 
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had he given them expression him- 
self. ' 

“Passon didn’t zim what yii med 
eall took wi’ thic idear, Aaron.” 
Mother was watering her flowers that 
were beginning to droop in the strong 
afternoon sun, looking “divered-like,” 
as she termed it concernedly. 

“*Ee was a bit took back ez yii med 
zay. Yiti was jest zame yerself ez I 
named it fust off, ef yii mind! Volks 
be wonnerful like in theer surprisin’s. 
I mind when I was a boy an’ us ate 
barley bread, why, I couldn’t ’ardly 
git meself tii vancy a wheaten loaf 
fust along, zo I couldn’t. Zame wi’ 
passon, ’ee hadn’t niver thought o’ no 
sich thing a-fore, an’ it zort o’ scat 
"ees wits abroad. In a few days’ time 
us shall zee ez ’ee hev grasped the 
maning o’ it more nateral like.” 

The emotions aroused in the parson’s 
breast, although savoring remarkedly 
of surprise, were scarcely of the order 
presaged by Aaron. 

The longer the vicar considered the 
question the more improbable did it 
appear that he could agree to carry out 
Aaron’s wishes, and the harder did it 
seem that his should be the ruthless 
hand .to shatter those iridescent pic- 
tures, coloring every day yet more viv- 
idly the anticipations of the legatees. 

The provoking part was that the par- 
son’s authority was absolutely unim- 
peachable. He knew that any advice, 
however disagreeable and apparently 
undesirable, would be unfailingly ac- 
cepted by the simple old pair, to whom 
“passon” stood as a veritable embodi- 
ment of ecclesiastical and civil guid- 
ance. 

The neighbors grew impatient at the 
lack of informative detail, and hinted 
darkly at “volks ez is close,” and even 
cast vague aspersions on the ultimate 
credibility of the whole affair’s real- 
ism. 

“I wouldn’t zay fer a minit 
worn’t, all a trumped-np tale! 


ez it 
They 
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turney chaps ain’t tii be belaved no 
mor’n cheap-jacks. I’ve ’eerd ez they 
atull lies most ez vast ez a hoss can 
gallop; like enuff ez passon hev vound 
%em out, and Aaron bain’t gwine to let 
on ez ’ee hev bin a-took in, green ez 
a lick!” — 

Old Matthew’s' speculations  trav- 
elled to the little white cottage, gain- 
ing in intensity and galling scepticism 
on their journey, until the garnished 


recital goaded even “mother’s” un- 
moved serenity to acquiesce in her 
husband’s assertion, that he would 


“shaw volks ez ain’t got nort better to 
dii then to bumble, fer all the warld 
like old apple-draynes, about theer 
neighbors’ bizness, what the truth of 
it was!” 

So Aaron tidied himself the next 
evening with scrupulous care, putting 
@n his second-best black coat and a 
satin tie of like sable hue, that repre- 
sented his sole personal outlay in the 
matter of mourning garb for the de- 
funct relict, whose benefaction was 
the occasion of so much interest in the 
little community. 

“I be jest a-gwine to step round an’ 
zee the passon meself about thic biz- 
ness, zo ez us Shall knaw about were us 
be in the concarn, mother!’ Aaron gave 
a final and effective sweep to the toe of 
his boot, already polished to a wink- 
ing point of brightness by his expert 
hand. 


* . * * * * * 


The vicar had been pondering deeply 
over the difficult problem of his duty in 
the interval between Aaron’s startling 
announcement and that of his evening 
visit. He had turned the question over 
in his careful, troubled mind, and 
though all his meditations swung from 
the pivot of a resolve to absolutely 
withstand, and, if need be, circumvent, 
Aaron’s “absurd notions,” they not- 
withstanding oscillated painfully with 
a host of complex and bewilderingly 
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new ideas on the subject of his ulti- 
mate duty in the affair. 

His thoughts returned to the war- 
den’s pleasure at his appointment, the 
hopes of his friends as to his revolu- 
tionary reforms in the antiquated sys- 
tem of West-country parochial ways 
and customs. 

“I am delighted, Trigger, that you 
go to your parish direct from the Set- 
tlement, impregnated with our ideas, 
ideals and working methods. I un- 
derstand that particular district is cu- 
riously untouched by the spirit of mod- 
ern Christian organization. We shall 
look to you confidently as the initiator 
of the new system, though of course 
you must begin cautiously, without 
iconoclasm.” 

In his perplexity the parson experi- 
enced more than a touch of irritation 
at the simple, time-worn and unassail- 
able habits of his congregation. He 
had not sufficient originality to appre- 
ciate the rich quaintness, the humor 
and whimsical variety, above all, the 
racy wisdom of speech, that ran like 
crystal through the granite of country 
life and character. 

He was of a type who can only work, 
though effectively enough therein, in 
a narrow groove; and fate had oddly 
thrust him into 2 life that he could 
neither understand, or without com- 
pletely understanding, sympathize with 
and enjoy as many a man less thor- 
oughly in earnest might have managed 
to do. 

When he saw his visitor, announced 
with thinly veiled scorn by Thirza, 
who regarded any intruder.upon her 
master’s brief spell of leisure as an 
enemy to be, if possible, circumvented, 
he knew that the moment for unvacil- 
lating action might no longer be de- 
layed. 

“It dii zim ez us didn’t ought to 
trouble ’ee thus like, come night- 
time!” 

Thirza snorted her agreement with 




















the opening statement, as she shut the 
door with aggrieved emphasis. 

“"Tes jest this way, zur. Us dii 
want fer thic moosic-bizness a-zettled 
rightaway, zo ez to put a end to the 
waggin’ o’ volks’ tongues. Mother an’ 
me bain’t nayther nort o’ scholards, zo 
us zimed ef yii med be so giide ez to 
jest draw out a bit o’ a letter, a line 
personable would git it right enuff.” 

Aaron took out the roll of banknotes, 
a little less crisp and crackling by 
reason of their frequent examination 
by the proud possessors. 

The parson cleared his throat. He 
realized that now was the moment for 
well-chosen oratory, for clear exposi- 
tion and convincing statement, for elo- 
quent destruction of the present fool- 
ish scheme, and enticing construction 
of a more suitable edifice. 

Suddenly there rose a_ picture of 
mother’s smiling, eager old face, of her 
gieaming white head, nodding in time 
to an imagined strain! 

“Mother is turr’ble zot on thic orgin! 
Faymales niver can’t credit things 
raysonable till they zees ’em avore 
theer eyes, zo they can’t!” 

The teaching of the Settlement, the 
carefully formulated ideas and plans, 
that seemed unquestionably sufficing, 
as set forth in time-table and rule, 
wavered, and then with an unexpected 
crash fell in, and were borne far on a 
swift-moving tide of revelation and 
heaven-sent illumination! 

The vicar grasped some _ clearer 
knowledge of the lives of such as 
Aaron and his old wife; he looked at 
them for the first time from a nearer 
view, apprehending something of the 
meaning of those days of hard work 
and scanty relaxation, of meagre pleas- 
ure and pitiable monotony. It was a 
brief flash, dazzling and strange, but 
the old focus strove to readjust itself. 

“You have quite made up your mind, 
I presume, Aaron, on this—er—sub- 
ject?” 
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“Wull, zur, I reckon ez ef *twas hin- 
dered now at ‘leventh hour, ez yii med 
zay, ez mother ’ud iver git over it. I 
dawn’t mind ez ’er was wropped up 
such-ways in ort avoretime, no vay!” 

“Personally, I must confess, that I 
would have advised—” 

“Tis like this, zur; the naybors they 
can’t jest a-vancy ez us hev a-got thic 
leg-a-cy, zave ez they can clap eyes on 
zommut. They be a chatterin’ mortal 
lot, zo us heers ’bout it; but us’ll zoon 
wind ’em up a toon ez ’ull make ’em 
laugh t’other zide o’ vace, zo ’twill!’’ 

The prospect of the neighbors’ im- 
minent vanquishment added yet an- 
other glow to the already roseate vis- 
ion of the old man’s heart, as he sat 
twisting his hat by the brim, and 
watched the execution of the desired 
letter by the succumbing hand of the 
parson with reverential astonishment. 

“°Tis jest wonnerful ’ow yii draws 
it out, aisy ez a gimlet! Ez ’twas a 
matter o’ a straight furrer or a clean 
cut, I reckon ez I'd touch ’ee there 
*pon; but ’andwritin’, thet alwez licked 
me vair! Us shall alwez mind, zur, 
ez us awes this heer to yer managin’ 
kindness, zo us shall, be shure!” With 
which double-edged expression of 
gratitude Aaron took a contented de- 


parture. 
. - + * . > o 


“I can scarcely defend it to myself, 
I must admit, though there are doubt- 
less times when one must leave even 
the most desirable paths of previously 
planned effort. I am afraid that the 
warden would never believe it of me, 
after my musical work at the Settle- 
ment. I had no idea of the irrecon- 
cilable elements of West-country life 
with modern methods myself, until I 
lived amongst it.” 

The warden, however, did not dis- 
cover the depth of his old disciple’s 
apostasy; for it happened that when he 
paid the vicar a visit in the following 
year, they chanced never to pass by 
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way of the echoing neighborhood of 
the little white cottage. 
most ways brings in 
visitin’ volk to zee ’ee, mother, an’ hev 
a look at yer flowers.” 

“Zo ’ee dii, Aaron, most times, belike 
zo much praichin’ an’ that, tii Whit- 
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zun, hev drave it out o’ mind. ’Ee 
knaweth ez us could shaw thic Lun- 
non passon zommut oncommon, zo be 
ez ’ee dropped in, zo ’ee diith!” 
The “passon” thought with “moth- 
er.” 
Edith C. M. Dart. 
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“You know music is enormously 
over-rated.” 

Positively we all jumped. 

She said it so quietly, too, leaning 
back in her chair and regarding the 
fire-light with musing eyes. 

“Here is heresy!” Mrs. Newman ex- 
claimed. Miss Allthorpe started. 

In our part of the world kind folk 
are much addicted to the holding of 
afternoon parties; if it should be the 
time of year when the darkness soon 
creeps up and the cold winds whistle 
round the houses, you are invited to 
drink tea, usually badly made, pressed 
to eat horrible little sweet concoctions 
in the shape of cakes or biscuits, and 
listen to music. Conversation is a lost 
art. This has been said before, but let 
my sufferings give me the mournful 
privilege of repeating it. 

It is apparently impossible to draw 
ten or twelve persons together who 
will enjoy an hour's conversation. In 
summer we exercise our muscles at 
games. Women who must shortly sign 
themselves in the census as numbering 
forty years, ride up, hot, dusty and 
panting on gleaming bicycles, wave a 
mallet, bat or golf club before you, 
and implore you to leave contemplation 
and run at one game or another. But 
when, even for these ladies of well-de- 
veloped muscles, games are not feasi- 


ble by reason of snow upon the ground, 


we are reduced to sit and listen to the 
curate singing, or to all or any of the 
young ladies who perform with vary- 
ing correctness and facility upon the 
piano. 

“We hope to have some Music.” I 
write it with a capital letter, it de- 
serves it. 

But when Mrs. Lattimer, sitting 
quietly before us, gave utterance to 
such words as, “You know music is 
enormously over-rated,” we were 
startled. 

It was in her own house, in the room 
Mrs. Newman complained looked more 
like a library than a drawing-room— 
the room with quaint book-cases 
against every wall, and etchings framed 
and unframed in profusion. The large 
piano was open, and music-books and 
songs lay about. 

Mrs. Parkes, a friend of Mrs. Latti- 
mer, was staying in the house; she 
was a lady with a high nose, a good 
figure, and a predilection for cigarettes; 
I could see her case now in-her hands; 
probably she thought that, most of the 
guests having departed, she might be 
permitted to smoke. 

Holland and myself remained. 

“Music over-rated!” exclaimed Miss 
Allthorpe; “dear Mrs. Lattimer, what? 
‘when music, heavenly maid, be- 
gan?” 

“Music hath charms to soothe,” cried 























Holland; and I, not to be excluded 
from the chorus, added my voice: 

“ ‘If music be the food of love,’ play 
on.” 

“Peace, peace,” said Mrs. Lattimer, 
raising her hands in mock despair, 
“praters are ye all; I am not now 
speaking of that 


Music sweet 

Their hearts and ears did greet 

As never was by mortal finger struck, 
Divinely warbled voice 

Answered the stringed noise. 


I refer rather to the profession of mu- 
sical tastes and capabilities for singing 
by persons who are otherwise abso- 
lutely uncultured.” 

“I do not agree with you at all,” said 
Mrs. Newman; “every one who sings 
and plays must be cultured. I mean 
to make Rebecca do both if she has 
to spend hours practising.” 

“Poor little maid,” replied Mrs. Lat- 
timer gently, “that is just the point I 
touched on, Mrs. Newman; hours of 
toil go to this performing on a piano, 
without advancing the culture of the 
toiler.” 

“That peacock song, for instance,” 
agreed Mrs. Parkes, “that was not to 
your taste I know, Gretchen.” 

“I thought it a jolly song, and she 
imitated the peacock’s scream capital- 
ly, just like a brute of a peacock my 
brother used to keep,” said Holland. 

“If music be the food of love,’ and 
that music the imitation of a peacock’s 
scream—ye gods!” murmured Mrs. 
Lattimer. 

“I don’t know what all you people 
want,” complained Holland—he was 
not always correct in his English. 


“Everything is so wire-drawn nowa- 
days; you are all so critical and expect 
to find everything perfection; I sup- 
pose you want classical music, or a 
something called a fugue in B minor, 
which no ordinary person can under- 
stand.” 
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“No, no, I am really not complaining 
of the quality of the music, Mr. Hol- 


land,” replied Mrs. Lattimer. “I could 
not do that, for I am incapable of tell- 
ing you whether a note is correct or 
incorrect.” 

“That’s funny,” observed Holland; 
“do you really mean that you don’t 
know when a fellow sings out of 
tune?” 

Mrs. Lattimer smiled. 

“You see I am a very unmusical crea- 
ture; you are fond of it?” 

“Yes, I like music, I must say.” 

“So you ought,” said I, “you have a 
very nice voice yourself, I enjoyed 
your song.” 

“Oh! it was delightful,” cried Mrs. 
Newman. 

“You must find it a great comfort 
to accompany yourself,” said Miss 
Allthorpe. “Sometimes the accompani- 
ment is so badly played when one has 
to trust to friends. Do you play by 
ear at all?’ 

“Oh, yes, I can generally pick out 
anything I have heard. But really I 
must hurry away; I am going to dine 
with the Willoughbys; I had no idea it 
was so late. Good-bye, Mrs. Latti- 
mer.” 

“Good-bye,” rejoined our hostess. “So 
you are dining at the Willoughbys. 
How brave of you, with his lordship 
there!” 

“The bishop? Oh! he’s rather a good 
old boy,” replied Holland with his 
cheerful air, “he knew my dad; they 
were at college together.” 

“Yes,” I consented, “you are quite in 
his good books; he told me he was 
charmed to find a modern young man 
untouched by the modern atheistical 
and irreverent tendencies.” 

Holland blushed and answered sim- 
ply: “Well, I should hope I am not an 
atheist. I suppose you and Laugula 
have been talking to the bishop, and 
when you and he get together I neverdo 
know what you mean. Good-bye, good- 
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bye.” He shook hands and left 
us. 

Mrs. Lattimer lowered the shades on 
the candles near her and smiled, as if 
to herself. Mrs. Parkes had been lis- 
tening to Mrs. Newman’s description 
of some parlor-maid’s faults; she now 
looked up and said: “That’s a nice 
young fellow, Gretchen, a_ straight- 
across-country young man.” 

“Yes, he is very nice, and his music 
is delightful,” interposed Miss  All- 
thorpe. 

“Oh! I’m very fond of Jack Holland,” 
cried Mrs. “I should be 
quite lost if he went away; he comes 
to dinner and sings all the evening; it 
is such a pleasure.” 

I was musing on the emphasizing of 
adjectives by some ladies when Mrs. 
Lattimer said: 

“Quite so, his music is delightful, he 
sings all the evening and is absolutely 
uncultured.” 

“Really, Mrs. Lattimer, we can’t all 
be geniuses,” complained Mrs. New- 
man, her voice an exefcise on staccato 
notes. 

“Uncultured? I don’t understand 
you,” protested Miss Allthorpe, sur- 
prised. “He was at Wellington, and 
his mother has told me he did very 
well there. Why do you assume that 
he is uncultured?” 

“I have no doubt he did very well 
at Wellington, my dear,” replied Mrs. 
Lattimer. “I can imagine his prizes, 
nicely bound in calf, his cups for run- 
ning and jumping, the book prizes in 
a case in the drawing-room, and the 
silver cups and waiters arranged on 
the dining-room sideboard. I never 
hinted at his being uneducated; culture 
implies a depth education may never 
sound, perhaps.” 

“Hum, I know,” said the lady with 
the high nose; “going straight across 
country, and not merely trotting along 
the highroad, and 


gates.” 


Newman. 


through open 
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but Mrs- 


Mrs. Lattimer laughed, 
Newman rose from her seat. 

“How dreadfully severe you all are,” 
she said; “you quite frighten me. Mrs. 
Lattimer, you ought to go and live in 
the House of Commons; then you 
could be satisfied with all the clever 
men. Thank you, my carriage is 
there; good-bye, I’ve enjoyed myself 
so much; do let me have the recipe for 
those delicious cakes soon; only my 
cook is so stupid she is sure to make 
them all wrong. Good-bye everybody; 
don’t please move.” She nodded at 
us all, and‘rustled out of the room. 
For an instant we were silent, when 
Mrs. Parkes cried out— 

“Now, Gretchen, may I smoke? Mr. 
Ogden won’t mind, and Miss Allthorpe 
ean horrify Mrs. Allthorpe with a de- 
scription of the dreadful woman smok- 
ing at dear Mrs. Lattimer’s.” 

“Do what you like, my dear, except 
be mousey-minded,” responded Mrs. 
Lattimer. 

“What’s mousey-minded?” I asked. 

“Don’t you know many women, Mr. 
Ogden, who appear to be nothing more 
than educated mice? Their little gam- 
bols are pretty, their eyes are bright, 
they have quite an elegant taste in 
cheese; but they will never be any- 
thing but mice. What is education in 
heaps of cases? It leaves the mind 
often miserably uncultivated. That is 
why I think musical persons so often 
come under that head. Music, I mean, 
does not in itself refine and cultivate 
the mind.” 

“The musician’s soul is generally be- 
lieved to be more highly strung than 
the souls of ordinary men; as a rule, 
dear lady, he is credited with the poet’s 
sensibility, in addition to his own as 
a music-maker.” 

“Your music-makers, yes, I grant you 
them,” said Mrs. Lattimer. “Let us 
not condemn Apollo, and confound 
him with the herd of penny whistlers, 


May I explain my meaning? Go inte 




















any little town, and there you will find 
that Master Butcher’s daughter pos- 
sesses a piano, Masters Grocer and 
Fishmonger sing, the young gentlemen 
at the drapery stores will help to form 
a quartette, and the shoemaker will 
play the flute; they gather together in 
their spare evenings; their music will 
probably be correct, their singing in 
good time, and they will greatly ap- 
preciate it all. You feel surprised, and 
say to yourself that the masses are 
becoming educated and refined; but 
look at their parlors, listen to their con- 
versation, and your soul will die with- 
in you. Offer them a good drawing, 
they will prefer a chromo-lithograph 
highly colored; they will tell you that 
the sun puts out the fire, and no story 
of sickness or miraculous recovery 
can be too fabulous for them to be- 
lieve. At the opera they will applaud 
the best singers, and appreciate the 
best music; there, apparently, they are 
not at fault; how is this?” 

“Your speaking of these people,” 
said Mrs. Parkes, “reminds me that 
my groom has a capital voice, and 
whistles divinely; he has a splendid 
eye and hand for a horse, too, but his 
accomplishments go no further; he 
thinks a great double dahlia far more 
beautiful that ‘one o’ them ragged- 
looking chrysanthemums.’ ”’ 

“That is to say that the cultivation 
of the eye is less common than the 
cultivation of the ear,’ I maintained. 

“Surely the two advance equally, Mr. 
Ogden,” observed Miss Alithorpe. She 
was quite concerned about it, as though 
I had been praising one child to the 
detraction of another; her forehead 
crumpled up in creases. 

“In nature, I fancy, the two do not 
advance pari passu; a dog will distin- 
guish his master’s whistle among ten 
other whistlers; a bird, a cat, or even 
a mouse (an uneducated one), will 
come at the sound of a voice to which 
they are accustomed; but, if a master 
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enter a room without speaking, his 
dog will not recognize him by sight; he 
will single him out by smell. If you 
imitate his voice, our friend dog will 
prick intelligent ears; but if you show 
a full length portrait of the master, the 
eyes lack intelligence; the dog will not 
recognize a thing that has no smell 
and no sound. Even though we call 
it a ‘speaking’ likeness, no animal will 
look at it twice.” 

“Decidedly it is only the lower forms 
of creation that possess cultivated or- 
gans of hearing,” laughed Mrs. Lat- 
timer. “I love to pat myself on the 
back in the belief that my lack of 
what is called ear is a distinction.” 

“But really music is such an 
quisite enjoyment!” pleaded Miss All- 
thorpe. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Lattimer, “I 
am no heathen; I am not speaking of 
the compositions of the masters, I am 
not even hinting at the rapture in- 
spired by a perfectly trained choir, or 
the glories of an organ symphony, the 
witcheries of a violin under the hands 
of a master—those are joys that break 
life up into golden bars. We are speak- 
ing only of penny whistlers, peacock 
songs and duets played by Jane and 
Maria. When one gets to a new 
place, the inhabitants will sometimes 
say to one, ‘It is delightful here, such 
charming society, so much music, you 
know; we constantly have concerts, 
all local talent, and there is a choral 
society, a this, that and the other; and 
then after such a recital the heart 
sinks, and I know that I shall find the 
good folk for the most part prosaic, un- 
cultivated and narrow-minded.” 

“Gretchen, I sing like a crow; does 
that prove me open-minded and all 
that your heart desires?” questioned 
Mrs. Parkes. She sat in her chair as 
if she were in the saddle, and helped 
herself to a new cigarette. 

“Mr. Ogden is smiling,” answered 
Mrs. Lattimer, “he thinks I have rid- 


ex- 
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den my hobby horse long enough; prob- 
ably he has been laughing at us all 
the while in his sleeve.” 

“I was thinking of my boyhood,” I 
remarked; while I spoke I could not 
help glancing round the room; what a 
restful, charming room it was, books 
everywhere, and what fascinating old 
friends winked at you through the let- 
tering on the backs; seat yourself in 
almost any part of the room, some de- 
light between boards lay close at your 
hand; the soft light and the absence of 
senseless ornaments were restful also. 

“Let us hear more,” said Mrs. Latti- 
mer. (I think if I were a poet, her 
voice would inspire me. I cannot ex- 
plain to myself the charm of it.) 

“IT had the ill fate to be brought up 
by a number of aunts, sisters varying 
in age from twenty to forty. My 
grandfather was alive, he and his five 
daughters were very musical; he built 
a large music-room to his house, and 
most of our time was spent there— 
every evening, at least, I think these 
five tall, women, who 
were spoken of as clever in their own 
town, were witnesses to the truth of 
Mrs. Lattimer’s theories. I was a 
young fellow who read everything that 
came in my but I could never 
speak of any book at home. If I hint- 
ed at evolution, they cried out that it 
was ridiculous rubbish; I might fancy 
myself an ape, they never should do 
80; there could be no new lights on 
history, they had learnt all there was 
to know when they were girls; Crom- 
well was a brute who wanted the 
crown for himself, and the eighth 
Henry a second Herod; while, as for 


good-looking 


way, 


poetry, poetry was an offence; how 
could I waste my time reading such 
stuff? Milton, of course, they were 
taught Milton in the school-room, and 


from Shakespeare they learnt selected 
pieces; but he was vulgar, shockingly 
vulgar. Then painting—they agreed 
that it was the proper thing for a na- 
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tion to possess a National Gauery, but 
for their own part they felt quite cer- 
tain that, when any one said that he 
liked looking at the works of the old 
masters, he was only posing and pre- 
tending to be wiser than his neighbors. 
It was like being dashed against a rock 


to hear them. With the most limited 
ideas imaginable, they were filled with 
overweening contempt for others. But 
they could play well—I believe it was 
called brilliantly, and they could sing 
well also; one of them, now a very old 
lady, still piays beautifully.” 

Miss Allthorpe left her chair when I 
ceased. “Don’t move, please, my cloak 
is here.” She drew near the fire again, 
fastening it at the throat and speaking 
with uplifted chin to avoid the clasps. 
“Perhaps all you say is right, but I 
am old-fashioned enough to think per- 
sons who play well accomplished, and 
am guilty of envying them to some de- 
gree.” 

“Ugh! that accomplished,” 
cried Mrs. Lattimer with a laugh; “a 
smattering of painting in oil, and draw- 
ing in water-colors, speaking French 
and dressing correctly; a woman just 
polished enough to suit any possible 
buyer, and frighten none.” 

“You are a person of exaggerations,” 
my lady high-nose deliberately. 
“I know more accom- 
plished than yourself; you—” but Mrs. 
Lattimer stopped her. 

“Another word, and you lose my 
friendship forever,” she declared. “No, 
I cannot play golf, or hockey, or crick- 
et, or ride in bicycle gymkanas; I can- 
not dance a skirt dance, and I cannot 
sing little songs; what will become of 
me?” 

The door opened and the servant an- 


word 


said 


few women 


nounced: 

“Mr. Laugula.”’ 

We were all standing, and I saw 
Mrs. Lattimer’s face flush a little as 
she advanced. 


OLE 


“May I really come in?” he asked. 











“It is a disgracefully late hour; I have 
been kept all day, and I am so jaded 
that you would forgive me for coming 
if you knew how refreshing it is.” 
But I could not stay to hear any 
more; Miss Allthorpe was ready, and 
I would not let her go alone. She does 
not like me, and I do not like her 
much; but her life arouses my pity. I 
watch the lines in her face, they are 
deepening so rapidly; the two near the 
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mouth I call brother lines, that spend- 
thrift selfish brother; the wavy lines 
perpendicularly across her forehead 
are querulous sisters; and all that fixed 
net-work round her eyes is “reading- 
with-a-bad-light-to-mother” lines. 

So we left them, and slipped out into 
the bleak darkness, where the north 
wind was making a music of its own 
up among the bare branches and round 
the corners of the houses. 

Arthur Hood. 





EUROPEAN SYMPATHY WITH AMERICA. 


Twice before within living memory 
United States 
Many of us 


have Presidents of the 
died by assassination. 
remember how the news of Abraham 
fate was received in this 
country, where he had net a few ar- 
dent admirers; most of us can recall the 
long, weary days during which Presi- 
dent Garfield was slowly sinking to his 
grave. But on neither of these occa- 
sions was there anything compara)le 
te the public emotion that was caused 
by the death of Mr. McKinley. It 
vividly recalled the sorrow which filled 
our streets last January, on the dark 
day when we went mourning for our 
Queen. And whilst in this country 
the sorrow was as real and wide-spread 
as though the blow of the assassin 
had fallen upon us instead of upon a 
people separated from us by a thou- 
sand leagues of stormy sea, on the 
Continent it was hardly less intense. 
From every quarter the warmest ex- 
pressions of sympathy were directed 
to the bereaved nation. Most notice- 
able of all was the extent to which the 
Sovereigns of Europe participated in 
the general grief. If at a moment like 


Lincoln's 


the present the people of the United 
States can find consolation in such a 


thought, they can undoubtedly console 
themselves with the knowledge that 
the tragedy at Buffalo has drawn from 
the monarchs of the whole world heart- 
felt utterances which prove that they 
recognize in the holder of the American 
Presidency one who belongs of right 
to their own order—the ruler of a na- 
tion who shares not only the dangers 
but the dignities of the proudest Sov- 
ereigns upon earth. To those of us 
whe are old enough to look back as 
far all this seems 
strange and wonderful. If, on the one 
hand, this world-wide manifestation of 
Sympathy bespeaks the growing soli- 
darity of civilized mankind, the 
other hand it proves how fully the 
Great Republic has taken its place in 
the ranks of the World Powers. Presi- 
dent McKinley’s death has given Eu- 
rope the opportunity of acknowledging 
the fact that the United States now 
ranks, not merely in material, wealth 
and energy, but in political influence 
and moral force, with the greatest 
Powers of the Old World. 

Mr. McKinley himself was not to be 
reckoned among ‘the really great ones 
of the earth. He could not compare 
with some predecessors of his own in 


as Lincoln’s time 


on 
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the Presidential chair. 
example, would place him on the same 
level as the Titanic hero of the Civil 
War. But he was strong and shrewd, 
honest and patriotic. 
mistakes, but upon them his fellow- 
countrymen must pass judgment rather 


Nobody, for 


He made many 


than outsiders. That he was stubborn, 
bold and self-reliant was obvious. That 
he was almost fanatical in his devotion 
to Protection as the sheet-anchor of 
the economic policy of the United 
States was not to be denied. But in 
the main he was an opportunist, and 
even upon Protection he had, as his 
last speech proved, yielded to the logic 
of facts. During his tenure of office 
his country had deliberately abandoned 
the purely American policy which she 
had carefully maintained throughout 
her history, and had entered upon that 
path of Imperialism which has _ so 
strong an attraction for every growing 
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Power. But it may be doubted whether 
Mr. McKinley was the real author of 


this new departure. What he did was 
to recognize that the opportunity had 
come, that the public—or the party— 
demanded that it should be seized, and 
to yield to what he believed to be the 
sentiment of the That he 
sought to make the new departure as 
little dangerous to American interests 
us possible, and that he strove con- 
stantly to keep up peaceful relations 
with the European Powers, and, above 
all, with Great Britain, must be freely 
conceded to his credit. His death must 
be regarded as a great misfortune for 


nation. 


the United States, and it may yet 
prove a misfortune for the world at 
lurge; though high hopes are enter- 


tained by those who know his succes- 

sor, Mr. Roosevelt, a President of a 

type entirely new to the White House. 
Wemyss Reid. 





LITTLE BATEESE. 


You bad little boy, not moche you care 
How busy you're kipin’ your poor gran’pere, 
Tryin’ to stop you ev’ry day 


Chasin’ de hen aroun’ de hay— : 


W’y don’t you geev’ dem a chance to lay? 


Leetle Bateese! 


Off on de fiel’ you foller de plough, 

Den w’en you're tire you scare de cow, 
Sickin’ de dog till dey jomp de wall, 

So de milk ain’t good for not’ing at all— 
An’ you ’re only five an’ a half dis fall, 


Leetle Bateese! 


Too sleepy for sayin’ de prayer to-night? 


Never min’; I s’pose it'll be all right 
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Say dem to-morrow—ah! dere he go! 
Fas’ asleep in a minute or so— 
An’ he'll stay lak dat till de rooster crow, 
Leetle Bateese! 


Den wake us up right away toute suite 
Lookin’ for somet’ing more to eat, 
Makin’ me t’ink of dem long leg crane, 
Soon as dey swaller, dey start again. 
I wonder your stomach don’t get no pain, 
Leetle Bateese! 


But see heem now lyin’ dere in bed, 
Look at de arm onderneat’ hees head; 
If he grow lak dat till he’s twenty year 
I bet he’ll be stronger dan Louis Cyr 
An’ beat all de voyageurs leevin’ here, 
Leetle Bateese! 


Jus’ feel de muscle along hees back 

Won’t geev’ heem moche bodder for carry pack 
On de long portage, any size canoe; 

Dere’s not many t’ing dat boy won’t do, 

For he’s got double-joint on hees body too, 

ae Leetle Bateese! 


But, leetle Bateese! please don’t forget 
We rader you’re stayin’ de small boy yet, 
So chase de chicken an’ mak’ dem scare, 
An’ do w’at you lak wit’ your ole gran’pere, 
' For w’en you're beeg feller he won’t be dere— 
Leetle Bateese! 
William Henry Drummond. 
From “Johnnie Courteau and Other Poems.”’ 








ON THE SIERRA. 
I love the glorious mountains, proud 
and bleak; 
No tree, not e’en a flower, dares set 
its foot 
On the white shroud that clothes the 
lofty peak, 
Whose bare crags give no holding to 
a root. 


No vine’s love-clinging arm, no goiden 


wheat, 
Nothing that tells of man and servile 
toil; 
In their pure air and free, sail eagles 
fleet; 
No vulgar sound their majesty to 
spoil. 
They are not useful. True! No profit 
yield; 
Their might, their beauty is their 
only boast; 
Yet please me more than the fat fer- 
tile field 


So far from heaven, that sight of 
God is lost. 
Théophile Gautier. 
Translated by Dean Carrington. 


LAND OF NOTHING MORE 
TO KNOW. 


THE 


We cannot reach the perilous place 
Where God has survey of the land; 
We shall not ever see his face, 
We shall not ever understand. 


Who worship the Eternal, yearn 
Eternally; and each advance 

Is but a coign from which to learn 
A larger range of ignorance. 


Though Christian covenanters dare 
To hope some day a home to find 
And an inheritance more fair 
Than this poor plot they leave be- 
hind, 


There is no promise in their bond 
That, when they penetrate this show 

Of shadows, they shall gain, beyond, 
The Land of Nothing More to 


Know. 
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RONDEL. 


Sick? Sorry? Understand 
Nature hath cures for thee; 
Thy comfort she hath planned, 
And here are simples three. 


Let slip the warm, dry sand 
Cold fingers through, and see! 

Sick? Sorry? Understand 
Nature hath cures for thee. 


Or cool thy burning hand 
In grassy, dewy lea; 

Or twist each golden strand 
Of child-hair curling free. 


Sick? Sorry? Understand 
Nature hath cures for thee. 
Emily Read. 
EASTWARD. 


for a mood of bold emprise, 

That I might fling these fetters far, 
And stray where golden morns arise 

And flames the Orient star. 


No more a slave whose breast revolts 
To take his bread from alien hands, 
And waste the years with fools and 
dolts, 
Remote from sunnier lands; 


But comrade with the pilgrim bird, 
Whom fears and tremors cannot stay 
When summer’s mellow call is heard 
A thousand leagues away. 
F. G. Webb. 
The Argosy. 


NIRVANA. 


We talk and work, we come and go; 
And, then, the close of all we do 
Is gentle Sleep. 


We gather up some little store; 
Yet, when ’tis ours, we want no more 
Than dreamless Sleep. 


We praise and blame, we smile and 
frown, 
Then all our weary lives sink down 
In endless Sleep. 
The Academy. 
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READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 





THE FATAL 


“I am afraid to see—I am afraid!’ 
she said, very low, leaning her fore- 
head on her father’s arm. 

“Don’t be afraid, dear; don’t fear,” 
he whispered tenderly, paternally ca- 
ressing her black hair. 

“Be silent; keep silence,” said she, 
with a quick shiver. She continued 
to lean on his shoulder, hiding her face, 
shrinking all over. The Marquis put 
his arm round her waist, to keep up 
her quivering, feeble body; she hid 
more, clinging to her father as to a 
raft of safety. He sometimes felt her 
quiver all through her nerves. 

“What is the matter?” he 
then. 

“No, no!” she said, more by gesture 
than voice. 

“Look, look—don’t' be frightened,” 
suggested the deluded man. 

“Be silent!” she answered, shudder- 
ing. He held her up, waiting with a 
madman’s patience that would wait 
for hours, days, months, years, pro- 
vided the truth of his delusion were 
proved. 

“Bianca, darling,” the Marquis mur- 
mured, sometimes encouraging her 
tenderly. She answered with a sigh, 
that seemed a lamenting, suffering 
child’s sob. Holding her against his 
breast, Formosa felt the strong rigid- 
ity of that young sickly frame shaken 
by long shivers. When she trembled 


asked 
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all over he felt the rebound. It seemed 
to him the implored revelation was im- 
minent. He again said to her, obsti- 
nately, pitilessly, “How do you feel?’ 
She waved her hand, in an alarmed 
way, as if she wished to chase away a 
frightful thought or a dreadful vision. 
What did the agony of that young 
breast matter to him, the fatal want of 
balance in the nerves? In that chilly, 
virginal room, a circle of light on the 
ceiling from the Virgin’s lamp alone 
breaking the shadow, with the quiv- 
ering form, in his arms, the soul trem- 
bling before Divine mysteries, he felt 
it a solemn moment; time and space 
were not. He, Formosa, was facing at 
last the great mystery. From his in- 
nocent daughter’s lips he would know 
his life’s secret, his future; the fatal 
numbers that contained his fortune— 
the spirit would tell Bianca Maria 
everything, and she would tell him. 

“Bianca, Bianca, implore him to come 
and tell you whether we are to live or 
die. Pray to him, because he, the 
spirit, comes forth from the Divine, 
to tell you the Divine word; pray to 
him, if he is here near you, or in you, 
if he is before your eyes or your fancy; 
pray to him, Bianca, pray to him. Our 
life is at stake. Save us, Bianca, save 
us!” 

He went on speaking, incoherently, 
invoking the spirit’s presence, address- 
ing the wildest, saddest prayers to her 
and to him. The girl, trembling, shiv- 
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ering, her teeth chattering with ter- 
ror, clung on her father’s neck, like a 
suffering child, fastened like a vise. 
She said no more, but it was evident 
the hour, the surroundings and her fa- 
ther’s voice, increased her nervousness. 
A stifled sob came from her breast, and 
a very faint, constant lament, like a 
dying child’s, from her lips. He spoke 
to her all the time, but when he got 
more urgent, almost wrathful in his 
sorrow, he felt her arms twitching 
with despair. Then gradually a change 
came. To begin with, Bianca’s hands 
and forehead were, as usual, icy cold; 
she was so bloodless, she had lost her 
vital heat. Indeed, in that spasm the 
deluded old man had felt that her 
whole body was frozen. Suddenly, at 
intervals, when her teeth stopped chat- 
tering and her arms relaxed through 
debility, he felt a slight heat rising 
under the skin on her hands and up to 
her forehead. It seemed a current of 
heat spreading all through her young 
body, which filled her impoverished 
veins with warm blood, and made her 
forehead and hands burn. He heard 
her breathing get more distressed, 
sometimes her breast rose with a long 
sigh, as if she needed air. Twice he 
tried to put her head dowa on the pil- 
low, but she gave a frightened shiver. 

“Don’t leave me alone, for the love 
of God,” she stammered, like a baby. 

“I won’t leave you. Tell me what 
you see,” he repeated, indomitable and 
implacable. 

“It is dreadful, dreadful,” Bianca 
stammered, going on trembling, trem- 
bling as if she had the body of an old 
woman of seventy. 

“What is dreadful? Speak, Bianca, 
tell me everything; tell me what you 
have seen.” 

“Oh!” lamented she, despondingly. 

Now the teeth had given up chatter- 
ing, her short breathing came from 
her mouth faintly, she burnt all over, 
and her quick respiration scorched her 
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father’s neck where her head leant; be- 
sides this, her temples and pulse beat 
rapidly, but her father, possessed al- 
together by his madness, in the mys- 
terious half light of that chilly night, 
close to the poor, drowsy soul in the 
tortured body, lost all sense of reali- 
ties. His sick fancy keenly enjoyed 
the hour’s drama, without taking in 
how cruel it was. He was quivering 
with joy, indeed, as he believed the 
great moment of the spirit’s revelation 
had come; the fortunes of the house 
of Cavalcanti were to be decided that 
moment. His daughter’s uneasiness, 
terror, spasms, broken words, were 
easily explained; it was the Favour 
drawing near. So much time, so long 
had gone by in unhappiness and 
wretchedness; now all was to be 
changed. To-morrow he and his 
daughter would be rich—have millions! 

Oppressed and uneasy, Bianca Maria 
liad slid down from her father’s breast 
on to the pillows; her whistling breath 
was very audible, her eyes shone curi- 
ously. Nailed to the spot by his un- 
healthy curiosity, the Marquis stood 
by the bed, watching his daughter’s 
every movement by the lamp-light, 
struck down as she was on that bed 
of sorrow. Suddenly, as if by an elec- 
tric shock, her hands clutched the cov- 
erlet wildly; a hoarse cry came from 
her throat. 

“What is it?” the Marquis cried out, 
shaken also. 

“It is the spirit—the spirit!” she 
stammered, her voice changed to a 
deep, cavernous tone. “Where is it?” 
the father said in a whisper. 

“In the doorway! Look at it; it is 
there!” she said firmly and forcibly, 
staring at the door. 

“IT see nothing—nothing! I am a poor 
sinner!’ Formosa cried out despairing- 
ly. 

“The spirit is there,” she whispered, 
as if she heard nothing. 

“How is it clad? What is it doing? 














What does it say? Bianca, Bianca, 
pray to it!’ 

“It is clad in white... 
move... it says nothing...” 
murmured in a dreamy way. 

“Implore him—implore him to speak 
to you. You are free from sin, Bian- 


ca.” 


. it does not 
she 


“It does not speak... it will not 
speak!” 
“Bianca, pray in God’s name, by 


His strength and power.” 

They kept silence. The Marquis di 
Formosa kept his whole attention on 
the door where his daughter alone saw 
the spirit, his whole soul in prayer. 
She lay still more restless; her burn- 
ing hands clutched the folds of the 
sheet between her fingers. 

“What does it say?” 

“It says nothing.” 

“But why will it not speak? Why 
has it come if it will not speak?” 

“It does not answer me,” she replied, 
still in the same voice that seemed to 
-come from a distance. 

“But what is it doing?” 

“It looks at me... looks at me 

steadily ... the eyes are so sad, so 
I sad. It looks pityingly at me, just as 
if I were dead. Am I dead then?” 

“Now it will go away without tell- 
ing you anything,” Formosa shouted 
out. “Ask him what numbers come 
-out to-morrow.” 

She gave an agonized moan. 

“I think it is weeping now as if I 
were dead; it looks so to me. Tears 
fall down its cheeks.” 

“Tears, sixty-five,” Formosa said to 
himself, as if he feared some one 
would hear him. 

“It raises its hand to greet me... 

“Took how many fingers it lifts— 
look well; make no mistake.” 

“Three fingers. It bows to me; it 
wants to go away...” 

“Tell him to come back; pray to him 
—pray...” 

“He signs ‘yes,’” Bianca Maria went 


” 
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on after a pause. “It is going away— 
it has gone; it has disappeared .. .” 

“Let us praise God!” Formosa cried 
out, kneeling at the foot of the bed. 
“The fingers three; the hand five; tears, 
sixty-five; we must find out the num- 
ber for the dead girl. Let us thank 
God!” 

“Yes, yes,” the girl murmured in a 
queer tone; “we must find out the num- 
ber for the dead girl—we must find 
a 

“We will find out,” exclaimed For- 
mosa, laughing like a madman. 

He thought no more about his 
daughter, who was now in a state of 
high fever with the violence of the 
effimere, that carries off a life in twen- 
ty-four hours. She panted, drinking in 
the air with her open mouth, like a dy- 
ing bird. The blood beat so wildly in 
her veins it seemed it would burst 
them; her whole slender form burned 
like red-hot iron. But the Marquis di 
Formosa only felt a youthful impa- 
tience; he had gone twice to the win- 
dow to see if day was breaking. No; 
he had still some hours to wait before 
he could play the spirit’s numbers. It 
occurred to him he had no money. How 
could he play? Not a franc. It was 
a cruel thing, this continual thirst 
nothing could satisfy. But he would 
find the money if he had to sell the last 
of his furniture and pawn himself. 
He would get it, now he had got the 
revelation—now the ministering spirit 
had deigned to enter his house. His 
fortune was in his hands; he would 
put everything on the spirit’s numbers. 

“Oh, Ecce Homo! Ecce Homo of 
Cavalcanti House! it was you did us 
this favor. A new chapel must be 


added for you, and four lamps of mas- 
sive silver, always kept lit, in remem- 
brance of what you have done for us.” 
The Ecce Homo would help him to 
get the money too. Good and powerful 
Ecce Homo, the family protector, give 
money--money to gamble with! 
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Raspberries and blueberries so thick 
as to color the roadside, mile after 
mile, are a delightful temptation to a 
natural man whose home is in a closely 
settled district where every edible 
berry that turns red (actual ripeness 
being out of the .estion) finds a small 
boy beside the bush ready to pick it. 
I succumbed at once. In fact I suc- 
cumbed too soon. The road was long, 
and the berries grew fatter and riper, 
or so I thought, as I proceeded. It was 
a real tragedy. Does anything in my 
reader’s experience tell him what I 
If so, I am sure of his sym- 
pathy. If not—well, in that case he 
las my sympathy. Perhaps he has 
once in his life seen a small boy who, 
at table, not suspecting what was in 
store for him, ate so much of an ordi- 
nary dinner that out of sheer physical 
necessity he was compelled to forego 
his favorite dessert. Alas, and alas! 
A wasted appetite is like wasted time, 
a loss irreparable. You may have 
another, no doubt, on another day, but 
never the one you sated upon inferior 
fruit. 

Why should berries be so many, and 
a man’s digestive capacity so near to 
nothing? The very bushes reproached 
me; like a jealous housewife who finds 
her choicest dainties discarded on the 
plate. “We have piped unto you and 
ye have not danced,” they seemed to 
shame-faced and 


mean? 


mutter. I grew 
looked the other way; at the splendid 
rosettes of red bunchberries; at a bush 
full of red (another red) mountain-holly 
berries, red with a most exquisite pur- 
plish bloom, the handsomest berries in 
the world, I am ready to believe. Or I 
stopped to consider a cluster of var- 


* Footing it in Franconia. 
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BERRY-TIME IN FRANCONIA.* 


nished baneberries, or a few modest, 
drooping, leaf-hidden jewels of the 
twisted stalk. In truth and in short, 
it was berry-time in Franconia. What 
a strait a man would have been in if 
all kinds had been humanly edible. 

With all the rest there was no pass- 
ing the strangely blue bear-plums, as 
northern people call the fruit of Clin- 
tonia. A strange blue, I say. Left to 
myself I should never have found a 
word for it; but by good luck I raised 
the question with a man who, as I now 
suppose, is probably the only person in 
the world who could have told me 
what I needed to know. He is an au- 
thority upon pottery and porcelain, and 
he answered on the instant, though I 
cannot hope to quote him exactly, that 
the color was that of the Ming dynasty. 
Every Chinese dynasty, I think he said, 
has a color of its own for its pottery. 
When the founder of the Ming dynas- 
ty was asked what shade he would 
have the royal dinner set, he replied: 
“Let it be that of the sky after rain.” 
And so it was the color of Franconia 
bear-plums. Which strikes me as a 
circumstance very much to the Ming 
dynasty’s credit. 

In a lonely stretch of the road with a 
cattle pasture on one side and a wood 
on the other, where tall grass in full 
flower stood between the horse track 
and the wheel-rut (this was a good 
berrying-place, also, had I been equal 
to my opportunity), I stood still to 
enjoy the music of a hermit thrush, 
which happened to be at just the right 
distance. A holy voice it was, singing 
a psalm, measure responding to meas- 
ure out of the same golden throat. I 
tried to fit words to it. “Oh,” it be- 
gan, but for the remainder of the 
strophe there were no syllables in our 


heavy, consonant-weighted English 
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tongue. It might be Spanish, I thought 
—musical vowels with l’s and d’s hold- 
ing them together. I remembered the 
reputed saying of Charles V, that Span- 
ish is the language of the gods, and 
was ready to add, “and of hermit 
thrushes.” But perhaps this was only 
a fancy. One thing was certain: the 
bird sang in Spanish or in something 


better. If a man could eat raspberries 
as long as he can listen to sweet 
sounds! 

* * . +. * ~ 7 


On the railroad—a place which I 
have always found literally alive with 
song and wings, not only in May and 
June, but in September and October— 
I walked for forty-five minutes, by the 
watch, without hearing so much as a 
bird’s note. Almost the only living 
creature that I saw (three berry-pick- 
ers and a dog excepted) was a red 
squirrel which sat on end on the top 
of a tall stump, with his tail over his 
back, and ate a raspberry as if to show 
me how. “You think you are an epi- 
cure,” he said; “and you stuff yourself 
so full in half an hour that you have 
to fast for half a day afterward. What 
sort of epicurean philosophy is that? 
Look at me.” And I looked. He held 
the berry—which must have been 
something less than ripe—between his 
fore-paws, just as he would have held 
a nut, and after looking at me to make 
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sure I was paying attention twirled it 
round and round against his teeth till 
it grew smaller and smaller before my 
eyes, and then it was gone. “There!” 
said the saucy chap, as he held up his 
empty fingers. The operation had con- 
sumed a full minute at the very least. 
At that rate, no doubt, a man could 
swallow raspberries from morning till 
night. But what good would it do 
him? He might as well be swallowing 
the wind. No human mouth could tell 
raspberry juice from warm water, in 
doses so infinitesimal. 

The sight, nevertheless, gave me a 
new conception of the pitch of deli- 
cacy to which the sense of taste might 
be cultivated. It was evident that our 
human faculty, comfortably as we get 
on with it in the main, is only a coarse 
and bungling tool, never more than 
half made, perhaps, or quite as likely 
spoiled by millenniums of abuse. I 
could really have envied the chickaree, 
if such a feeling had not seemed un- 
worthy of a man’s dignity. Besides, 
a palate so supersusceptible might 
prove an awkward possession, it oc- 
curred to me on second thought, for 
one who must live as one of the “civ- 
ilized,” and take his chances with 
cooks. All things considered, I was 
better off, perhaps, with the old equip- 
ment and the old method—a duller 
taste and larger mouthfuls. 





DEAFNESS.* 


I suppose that mest at first resent the 
suggestion that they are growing deaf. 
i did so; indeed, it was several months 
after others began to remark upon my 
ceafness before I could realize my al- 
tered status with the world, and then 
not from what people told me, or even 


* Deafness and Cheerfulness. By A. W. Jackson, 
Copyright, 1901, Little, Brown & Co. 
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from my inability to hear them, but 
from certain trifling but suggestive in- 
cidents. I sat reading one morning, 
when all at once I missed the compan- 
ionable tick of the clock. My first 
thought was that it had stopped. I 
looked up; the position of the hands 
suggested no loss of time. I looked 
more closely; the pendulum was swing- 
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ing as usual. I looked out upon the 
town-clock in a near steeple; the two 
marked the hour alike or nearly so. 
The truth came home almost as a blow 
that staggered me; it was I that had 
stopped. It was, however, in contact 
with outward nature that the scope of 
my loss was most vividly borne in 
upon me. One morning I was early 
out of doors. It was late in May, and 
the birds on the lawn and in tree and 
bush were holding carnival. For a 
little time I watched them, when all 
at once it occurred to me that I did 
not hear them. Could it be that they 
were not singing? A robin alighted 
ox the lawn a little distance away. He 
lifted up his beak; I was quite sure I 
saw a familiar movement of his throat; 
but no note came to me. I turned into 
my home reflecting, “I shall never hear 
the birds again as I have heard them.” 
Another day I was standing beside a 
little river near my home. It flowed 
in its usual curves, it rippled over 
stones as was its wont; but to me it 
was a silent river; it glided past me 
but spoke not, nor ever after would 
speak to me. At another time I was 
standing in a pine grove in the season 
of the year 


When the pine tosses its cones. 


The cones, indeed, were lying around 
me. I looked up; the breeze was sway- 
ing the branches, but 


The song of its waterfall tones 


was not borne down to me. At yet 
another time I drew up my curtain 
early one morning and was surprised 
to find it raining heavily. From child- 
hood the sound of falling rain had been 
peculiarly pleasant to me; but now I 
discovered that the 


Drip-drop, drip-drop, over the eaves, 
And drip-drop over the sycamore 
leaves, 


was no longer for me. 
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Thus through a few simple incidents 
was my changed estate made plain to 
me. There was still for me the thun- 
der’s crash, the tempest’s roar, the cat- 
aract’s plunge; but, aside from these 
and the like heavier noises, I must 
henceforth live in a soundless world. 
I remember reading about this time 
Kkrummacher’s dialogue between Adam 
and Eloah, his attendant angel, and 
seeing in it a suggestion of myself 
though taken in the reverse. It is the 
evening of the first day, and the young 
Adam notes with anxiety the deepen- 
ing twilight. In some things he was 
not as well instructed as I; at any 
rate, as shown in the pleasant story, 
he did not know that a sensation the 
less does not mean a_ reality extin- 
guished. So he asks of his angel if 
the young creation will go, swallowed 
up in Old Night. I had no _ suspi- 
cion that sound would go, swallowed 
up in Old Silence. I had not a passing 
doubt but that to other ears the birds 
warbled, and the river laughed, and the 
rain-drops pattered, and the pine-trees 
moaned; it was I that had gone. 

I write thus of myself, well assured 
that I tell in substance the experience 
of the great multitude of my fellow- 
sufferers. Now I would not magnify 
this experience unduly; there are sor- 
rows everywhere in comparison with 
which it is entitled to no mention. Yet 
he is strangely wanting in sensibility 
who can take it home with cheerful 
spirit. He need not be rebellious, but 
he can hardly be less than pensive and 
regretful. To the ordinary sounds of 
nature he is dead. In his world leaves 
sannot rustle, or doves coo, or insects 
hum. Tree, air, bird, river, which be- 
fore would converse with him in any 
solitude, now speak to no purpose. Be- 
fore him the vast drama goes on, but 
it is only acted. A histrionic, but no 
voice is there. 

The significance of this loss intensi- 


fies as we contemplate it more. The 

















pleasure of sound in nature, because 
of its very constancy, is hardly to be 
appreciated until it is lost. We fail to 
note it because it is so normal. The 
usual commiseration of deafness goes 
no further than the disadvantage it 
occasions in the necessary communica- 
tions of life; just as of blindness, that 
it makes impossible the direction of 
one’s hands in their tasks, of one’s feet 
in their walk. These practical disad- 
vantages are indeed serious and ob- 
trusive, but in either case the measure 
of deprivation reaches far beyond them. 
Beyond the use of eyes in distinguish- 
ing objects is the simple joy of light; 
and we give no due estimate of the 
blind man’s griefs till we take reckon- 
ing of this. 
. + * ” * * ” 

The crowing of a cock under your 
window may not be a pleasant sound, 
but it is not without melody as it 
comes from a distant farmyard. The 
croak of frogs may grate harshly if 
very near, but at a little distance it is 
a lullaby to go to sleep upon. The cow 
has no fame even in poetry as a musi- 
cian, yet her moo as borne to us from 
her pasture is musical. The thunder’s 
peal may startle and terrify if it comes 
from just above you; but borne to you 
from the distant sky it seems the roll- 
ing bass of “heaven’s deep organ.” 
Emerson tells us how the Indian is 
daunted by soft music which is 
“wrought from barking waves,” and 
how in the scream of the panther in 
the wild the child may hear “convent- 
chanting.” The farmer’s wife very 
likely is no prima donna, and her voice 
is sharp and shrill as she flings it 
across the fields in her noonday call to 
him; but its tone is not unworthy of 
Nilsson when it reaches him. The 
truth is that the very element by which 
sound is conveyed to us is charged 
with the further office of cleansing it 
from discord that it may become pure 
and pleasant to the ears. This, how- 
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ever, is of no purpose to the deaf man. 
With the sound he loses the music too; 
and so, when he wakes to the con- 


sciousness of his loss, it is with a 
sense of bereavement of which lan- 
guage can scarcely tell. He realizes 
that not only isa faculty destroyed, but 
that also an ever haunting joy has de- 
parted. There is within him a chord 
that responds to a harmony, but he has 
been banished to another realm where 
that harmony is not for him. 

Only the half, however, has as yet 
been told. While the status with na- 
ture is thus changing, the status with 
men is undergoing a similar change. 
The finer chords of nature are lost, 
but the discords of the human voice 
are unhappily in evidence. Few speak 
to the deaf in pleasant tones. I well 
remember the impression that my wife 
was becoming very peremptory with 
me. Her requests seemed orders; her 
invitations were suggestive of com- 
mands. On her lips might be smiles, 
but there was severity between them. 
The people whom I met on the street 
seemed impatient with me. The grocer 
with whom I traded weighed and 
measured as usual, but a familiar genf- 
ality had gone out of his voice. The 
expressman did my errands, but he 
spoke roughly. The hostler was oblig- 
ing in conduct, but his few and proper 
words came harshly to my ears. It 
seemed as if sympathy and kindliness 
had gone out of human tones, as for 
me, indeed, they had. 

Of course this apparent harshness 
was due to a strained and unnatural 
use of the voice in the effort to make 
me hear. The old kindness was there, 
but the tones belied it. The tenderer 
emotions were as they had been, or 
perhaps enhanced by my evident mis- 
fortune; but the instrument that con- 
veyed them was out of tune. 

Such was my experience, the expert- 
ence of so many others with difference 
of detail. And through this experience 
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it was at length borne in upon me, that 
as the finer voices of nature so the 
tenderer and sweeter human _ tones 
were no mcre for me; that save in ex- 
ceptional instances there were for me 
only the rasping discords which an 
unnatural utterance is sure to bring 
forth. Does any one think this no seri- 
ous matter? It is permitted him to 
experiment for a time, to suppress the 
gentler qualities of tone, and observe 
the practical effect. Try this suppres- 
sion in invitation to a child, and see 
whether he will come to you or run 
away from you. Try it with the sor- 
rowing, and note how far you succeed 
in comforting them. Try it with one 
in the heat of passion, and see whether 
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you call him back to reason or inten- 
sify his frenzy. Let the young man 
try it in his tale of love, and note in 
which direction it will move a maid- 


en’s hesitating will. Try it for a time 
in the household; let wife speak to hus- 
band or husband to wife in such a tone 
as the deaf habitually hear, and note 
its effect upon domestic peace. Per- 
haps imagination, without the aid of 
experiment, may sufficiently realize the 
consequence. The truth is, that in 
these human tones are the solace and 
the madness of the world; and to be 
shut out wholly from the melody that 
gladdens and given over wholly to the 
discord that grates may be an endur- 
able, but it is certainly no easy fate. 
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Lovers of “Boz” will be cheered to 
know that nine different editions of 
Charles Dickens’s works are now in 
course of publication. 


The centenary of the birth of Vic- 
tor Hugo occurs on the 26th of Febru- 
ary next year, and that date is fixed 
for the inauguration of an imposing 
monument to his memory. By that 
time also, the “Musée Victor Hugo” 
will be in full working order. 


1t must surely be superfluous to be- 
speak a welcome for the biography of 


Eugene Field, which the Scribners 


have nearly ready for publication. It 
is written by Mr. Slason Thompson, 
for many years a fellow-worker with 
Mr. Field upon the Chicago “Record- 
Ilerald,” and it contains many of Mr. 
Field’s letters, bits of his unpublished 
and reproductions of some 


writings 





of the drawings with which he delight- 
ed to embellish his correspondence. 


The fact that the library of the late 
Professor Max Miiller has been ac- 
quired by the university of Tokio in- 
dicates that the “Yankees of the East” 
are to be reckoned with as competitors 
in the fields of scholarship and _ re- 
search as well as in those of commerce 
and industry. 


There is shrewdness and much truth 
in Mr. Howell’s remark in “Harper’s 
Magazine,” that many people read 
books “in the fear of being found out 
not to have read them.” If that mo- 
tive were to cease to act, what a fall- 
ing-off there would be in the phenome- 
nal sale of many recent novels. 


“The Bookworm” in “The Academy” 
protests with some heat against the 
practice which prevails in this country 























of describing Mr. Alfred Austin as the 


“Poet Laureate of England.” “The 
Bookworm” insists that he is nothing 
of the kind, but merely a salaried mem- 
ber of the Royal Household. 


According to the late Sir George Rus- 
sell, Thackeray’s own favorite, among 
his books, was “Henry Esmond;” and, 
according to the same authority, Dick- 
ens considered “David Copperfield” his 
strongest book. Probably both esti- 
mates would be confirmed by the judg- 
ment of a majority of readers. 


“Lucas Malet,” the author of the re- 
cently published “History of Sir Rich- 
ard Calmady,” is a daughter of Charles 
Kingsley and her true name is Mrs. 
Mary St. Leger Harrison. She has 
published eight books during the last 
twenty years, the latest a striking, 
though painful, study in heredity. 


Miss Mary Sifton Pepper’s “Maids 
and Matrons of New France,” which 
Little, Brown & Co. are about to pub- 
lish, is devoted to the ladies of France 
who left their homes of luxury to 
dwell in the severe Canadian climate, 
surrounded by savages. It supple- 
ments Francis Parkman’s histories, 
and should be full of interest and ro- 
mance. 


Pungent, wise, searching, discrimi- 
nating and timely, Bishop J. L. Spald- 
ing’s “Aphorisms and Reflections” (A. 
©. McClurg & Co.) revive a literary 
form which seems almost to have gone 
out of date. One cannot open the book 
anywhere without coming upon some 
keen and suggestive observation; and 
if the Bishop is occasionally caustic, 
it is only when his subject compels 
him. 


The nineteenth century has been 
treated in many ways, and from many 
points of view, literary, scientific, po- 
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litical and other; but it has been left 
to the Rey. Arthur T. Pierson to write 
its history as “The Modern Mission 
Century,” and to view it as a cycle of 
Divine working. This he does with 
fulness of detail, yet with such a ju- 
dicious grouping of his materials and 
with so much fervor and enthusiasm 
as to make the reading of his narrative 
at once easy and inspiring. It is a no- 
ble and convincing record of Christian 
faith and achievement, from the for- 
mation of the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society in 1802-4 to the massacres 
of missionaries and native converts 
last year in China. The Baker & Tay- 
lor Co. 


Little, Brown & Co. add another to 
the delightful stories of the Southern 
colonies already on their list in “Mis- 
tress Brent,” by Lucy Meacham Thrus- 
ton. The disputes between Lord Bal- 


timore’s settlers and William Clai- 
borne’s traders on the Isle of Kent 
supply the historical incident, and 


Leonard Calvert is the hero of the ro- 
mance whose development is the lead- 
ing interest. Mistress Brent herself 
is a striking figure, from the moment 
of her entrance as a gay, wilful girl, 
flouting the good offices of her cousin, 
the governor, and bent on managing 
her concerns herself, till in the closing 
scenes she appears as a capable, dig- 
nified, resolute woman, the betrothed 
of the governor, and conducts the af- 
fairs of the colony through the critical 
period between his melancholy death 
and the arrival of his successor. The 
contrast between the elegance of her 
tastes and habits and the primitive life 
about her makes one of the most effec- 
tive pictures in a book as full of color 
and charm as it is of adventure. 


A heroine marvellously endowed 
with wealth, talent and beauty, a score 
or two of admirers, of whom the read- 
er need individualize but four, an un- 
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scrupulous rival and a worldly aunt 
make up the group of characters whose 
love affairs in Nice, New York and 
Santa Barbara, form the plot of Eva- 
lyn Emerson's “Sylvia, the Story of 
an American Countess.” The Coun- 
tess’s y for wearing her title in 
Italy and leaving it off in America 
leads to the central complication. It 
would seem that not all the twelve ar- 
tists who contribute each an “ideal 
portrait’ as a frontispiece for the book, 
can have been privileged to read Miss 
I;merson’s description of their sub- 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


fancy 


ject. 


The growing importance of the di- 
vorce question is attested by the fact 
that the recent general convention of 
the Episcopal church and the triennial 
council of the Congregational churches 
were busy, at almost the same moment, 
in considering deliverances regarding 
it. The first essential to an under- 
standing of the question is information 
touching the widely varying legisla- 
tion of the several states. To this 
Mr. Hugo Hirsh’s “Tabulated Digest 
of the Divorce Laws of the United 
States” (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) will be 
invaluable aid. It is ar- 
tabulated form, 


found an 
ranged in a unique 
clearly presented on a_ single large 
sheet folded within covers. Not only 
members of the legal profession, but 
all who are interested in the subject 
as a grave public question will appre- 
ciate this digest. 


The Scribners announce another 
book by the new Russian novelist, 
Maxime Gorky—a volume of stories, 
entitled, from the opening tale, “Or- 
loff and his Wife.” The “Athenzeum” 
remarks of Gorky that he has had one 
of those extraordinary careers which 
would perhaps be rejected as too ro- 
mantic if sketched in fiction. He has 
been shoemaker, pedlar, painter, dock- 
hand, baker and tramp. Through these 
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vicissitudes he maintained a_ hardly 
gratified thirst for knowledge, and 
even in his poorest days he could al- 
ways claim a book or two among his 
possessions. Then he began to write 
the story of the life he knew, illu- 
mined by pity, darkened by pessimism, 
the hopeless, sodden pessimism of the 
submerged. His sketches and tales 
were so realistic, so full of the spirit 
of the soil, that the vagrant rapidly 
became the author, and now he is a 
literary lion. 


In “A Friend with the Countersign,”’ 
the story of the Wilderness Campaign 
which the Macmillan Co. publish, the 
usual conditions are reversed, and it 
is the historical, not the fictitious, part 
of his narrative on which the writer, 
Lb. F. Benson, dwells with the fulness 
of detail which marks genuine enthusi- 
asm. Jones Berwick, the hero, will be 
remembered as figuring in an earlier 
book, “A Spy in the Civil War,” which 
called forth very hearty praise at the 
time of its publication. His experi- 
ences in the present volume—one of 
four hundred and fifty pages—cover a 
period from October, 1863, when he was 
detailed for secret service in connection 
with Gen. Meade’s staff, tothe time when 
the fall of Petersburg released him 
from Libby Prison. They are de- 
scribed with a minuteness which con- 
stantly tempts one to believe them 
real, and will be of absorbing interest 
to those whose taste leads them to lin- 
ger over the literature of the Civil 
War. 


There are a dozen women who can 
turn out clever fiction for one who has 
the knack of blending the story and 
the essay as deftly as the writer of 
“Elizabeth and her German Garden,” 
and it is a disappointment at first to 
find her new volume a novel pure and 
simple. But on reading it, one is ready 
to admit that ft ts as noticeable in its 


























way as its predecessors. The story of 
a generous-hearted, lovable young 
English girl, to whom her uncle’s be- 
quest of a small German estate, with 
the suggestion that she make her home 
on it, means freedom from dependence 
herself, and the chance to carry out 
some rather quixotic schemes for the 
happiness of others situated as she 
has been—‘‘The Benefactress” displays 
on a larger scale, and with more vari- 
ety, its author’s talent for character 
painting, for caustic comment, and for 
sympathetic description of outdoor de- 
lights, while it adds the interest of an 
ingenious plot, with a thoroughly like- 
able hero. The Macmillan Co. 


Her years of successful work on the 
faculty of Smith College, and, more re- 
cently, at the head of her own well- 
established school for girls, would en- 
sure attention for any book with the 
name of Heloise Edwina Hersey on 
the title-page. In a series of letters to 
an imaginary Helen, at  boarding- 
school, and Margaret, at college, “To 
Girls” gives practical counsel about 
health, manners, reading, theatre-go- 
ing, the art of speech, friendship, Sun- 
day observance, opportunities for wom- 
en, and many more subjects of unend- 
ing interest to girls and their guar- 
dians. Vivacious enough to attract 
even the “average girl,” Miss Hersey’s 
book assumes a higher standard of 
attainment and purpose than many of 
its class, and not the most “up-to-date” 
graduate could feel it beneath her 
reading. It bears on every page the 
marks of a wide experience of life, a 
shrewd knowledge of human nature, 
and a wise and _ kindly sympathy. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


The revised edition of Mr. Samuel 
Adams Drake’s “New England Leg- 
ends and Folk-Lore,” which Little, 
Brown & Co. publish, has been enriched 
by a number of additions to the text 
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as well as by many new illustrations. 
The collection is a delightful one, and 
it is pleasant to find it taking on a 
new lease of life in this attractive 
form. The poets and romancers be- 
tween them would leave little of the 
true flavor of New England legends, if 
they had wholly their way with them; 
and it is a useful service which Mr. 
Drake has rendered in preserving the 
authentic versions, in prose and verse, 
of the ancient stories which passed 
current in the New England of an 
earlier day. The stories are told with 
fascinating directness, and with lite- 
rary skill. To turn from the turgid 
rhetoric or bald narrative of the his- 
torical romance of the day to these 
pages is like coming into a fresher and 
purer atmosphere. 


Of rare quality is the unpretentious 
little volume, “Deafness and Cheerful- 
ness,”’ which comes from the pen of A. 
W. Jackson, the biographer of James 
Martineau. Dr. Jackson writes with 
the utmost candor out of his own per- 
sonal experience, and under such chap- 
ter-headings as “Unconscious Deaf- 
ness,” “Social Afflictions,” “Business 
Embarrassments,” and “Helps and 
Consolations,” he offers practical sug- 
gestions of great value. On the folly 
of attempting to conceal deafness, the 
usefulness of mechanical aids to hear- 
ing, and the advantages of acquiring 
the art of lip-reading he is especially 
insistent. His advice as to the temper 
in which this peculiarly trying afflic- 
tion should be met combines, in a very 
unusual way, the sympathetic and the 
sensible. As the unconscious revela- 
tion of moods in which simplicity and 


dignity, self-respect and _ tolerance, 


sensitiveness and humor, philosophy 
and faith seem blended, the book has 
a genuine psychological interest. Both 
substance and style entitle it to rank 
among the gems of autobiographical 
literature. 


Little, Brown & Co. 









BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 





Affirmative Intellect, The. By Charles 
Ferguson. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Price 90 cents, net. 

Benefactress, The. By the Author of 
“Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 
The Macmillan Co. Price $1.50. 

Bigg’s Bar and Other Klondyke Bal- 
lads. By Howard V. Sutherland. 
Drexel Biddle. 

Caps and Capers. 
Jackson. The Henry 
Price $1. 

Captain Ravenshaw. By Robert Neil- 
son Stephens. L. C. Page & Co. 
Price $1.50. 

Circumstance. 


By Gabrielle E. 
Altemus Co. 


By 8S. Weir Mitchell. 
The Century Co. Price $1.50. 

Deafness and Cheerfulness. By A. W. 
Jackson. Little, Brown & Co. 

[English As She is Taught. New Edi- 
tion. By Caroline B. LeRow. The 
Century Co. Price $1. 

Footing it in Franconia. By Bradford 
Torrey. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price $1.10, net. 

Iriend with the Countersign, A. By 
B. K. Benson. The Macmillan Co. 
Price $1.50. 

Galopoff, The Talking Pony. By Tu- 
dor Jenks. The Henry Altemus Co. 
Price $1. 

Girls, To. By Heloise Edwina Hersey. 
Small, Maynard & Co. Price $1. 
Gloria Deo. An Undenominational 
Hymnal. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

Price $1.25. 

Her Grace’s Secret. 
dale. George W. 
Price $1. 

Joy and Strength for the 
Day. By the Editor of 
Strength for Daily Needs.” 
Brown & Co. Price $1. 

Lassie. By the Author of “Miss Too- 
sey’s Mission.” Little, Brown & Co. 
Price $1. 

Lazarre. By Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood. The Bowen-Merrill Co. Price 
$1.50. 

Life Everlasting. By John Fiske. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1. 
Lion’s Whelp, The: A Story of Crom- 
well’s Time. By Amelia E. Barr. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. Price $1.50. 


By Violet Twee- 
Jacobs & Co. 


Pilgrim’s 
“Daily 
Little, 


Message of the College to the Church, 
The. By Professor Francis Green- 
wood Peabody and Presidents Wil- 
liam DeWitt Hyde, Arthur T. Had- 
ley, Franklin Carter, George Harris 
and William Jewett Tucker. The 
Pilgrim Press. Price 75 cents, net. 

Mission Century, The Modern. By 
Arthur T. Pierson. The Baker & 
Taylor Co. Price $1.50. 

Mistress Brent. By Lucy Meacham 
Thruston. Little, Brown & Co. Price 
$1.50. 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. By 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. The Century 
Co. Price $1. 

Multitude of Counsellors, A. By J. N. 
Larned. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price $2, net. 

New Canterbury Tales. By Maurice 
Hewlett. The Macmillan Co. 

New England Legends and Folk-lore. 
New and Revised Edition. By Sam- 
uel Adams Drake. Little, Brown & 
Co. 

Old Ballads in Prose. By Eva March 
Tappan. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price $1.10, net. 

Sea Letter, The: A Tale of Martha’s 
Vineyard. By William Henry Wins- 
low. Henry A. Dickerman & Son. 
Price $1.50. 

She Stands Alone: The Story of Pi- 
late’s Wife. By Mark Ashton. L. 
C. Page & Co. Price $1.50. 

Sylvia, the Story of an American Coun- 
tess. By Evalyn Emerson. Small, 
Maynard & Co. Price $1.50. 

Teaching of Jesus, The. By George 
Barker Stevens, Ph.D., D.D. The 
Maemillan Co. 

’Tilda Jane. By Marshall Saunders. L. 
C. Page & Co. Price $1.50. 

Tom Beauling. By Gouverneur Mor- 
ris. The Century Co. ‘Price $1.25. 

Tory Lover, The. By Sarah Orne Jew- 
ett. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price 
$1.50. 

Trotting and Pacing Horse, American, 
A Short History of. By Henry T. 
Coates. Henry T. Coates & Co. 

Warwick of the Knobs. By John Uri 
Lloyd. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. Price $1.50. 
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